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TO MY WIFE 



^ Death is swallowed up in victory.** 

ISAIAH AND ST. PAUL. 



PREFACE 

It has seemed to the writer that there was 
evident room for a book of this character. 
There have been numerous and able discus- 
sions, in late years, upon tbe theme of immor- 
tality, and the public interest in it is unabated. 
Nevertheless, there are comparatively few 
volumes now in circulation which, in com- 
pact form, traverse the entire question in a 
general way from the modem standpoint, and 
appeal to the mass of readers. While most 
treatises are of high value, some are exhaust- 
ive and voluminous and others are technical 
or specialized in the treatment of some defi- 
nite phase of the vast problem. 

We have tried to furnish a plain argument 
in the form of literature, concise enough to 
be acceptable to busy people, and avoiding 
undue theological abstractions. We have 
allowed our reasonings the larger range in- 
stead of choosing some specific and lim- 
ited section of the field. To introduce to 
their knowledge authorities liable to be over- 
looked by lay readers, we have drawn freely 
7 



8 PREFACE 

— both in poetry and prose — from many 
quarters. 

The author has bad mostly in view the 
needs of Christian believers. He does not 
imagine that there is any widespread skepti- 
cism concerning immortality, although the 
doctrine is being constantly and insidiously 
attacked. But in this age, when philosophy 
and science have done so much to reassure 
believers and to make clearer the fundamental 
rationality of their creed, presentations of the 
concurrent testimony of reason and revelation 
have received large and grateful welcome. 

It is our prayer that this volume may 
strengthen the convictions, support the hopes, 
console the hearts, and inspire to walk worthy 
of their high calling followers of Chrisf who 
have already accepted his great apostle's sub- 
lime conclusion, that this corruptible must put 
on incorruption and this mortal must put on 
immortality. 

Cincinnati, May i, 1902. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE NATURE OF THE PROOF 

"On this wondrous sea, 
Sailing silently. 
Hoi pilot, hoi 
Knowest thou the shore 
Where no breakers roar, 
Where the storm is o'er? 

"In the silent west 
Many sails at rest. 

Their anchors fast; 
Thither I pilot thee,— 
Land, hoi Eternity 1 

Ashore at last r 

The proof of the great doctrine of immor- 
tality must ever be of the same nature as that 
for the existence of God and the soul. From 
the very conditions of the case it cannot be a 
demonstration after the manner of Euclid oi 
of the chemist with his test-tubes. In this, 
as in every other field of religion, we walk by 
faith and not by sight, "believing where we 
cannot prove." 

There is a certain class of legal minds, 
slaves (p tb.e demands of an inexorable logic, 
13 
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who are fond of sajring: "When you prove 
God and immortality to me I will believe it, 
but not before." But mathematical or ex- 
perimental proof is out of the question. 
There can be no "scientific" demonstration 
of God and the soul. If there could be, the 
age-long questions of speculation and debate 
would long ago have given place to imiversal 
conviction. There would be no longer room 
or call for faith. But it is not simply God 
and the soul that stand in this case, the 
most precious things that dignify life — truth, 
love, righteousness, beauty, goodness — are all 
alike outside the tests of geometrician, rigid 
logician, or chemist. And yet these, and not 
acids and salts, cohesion and chemical affinity, 
are the most real and essential elements of 
existence. 

If man should wait imtil he had "proved" 
everything which he accepts and lives by in 
this world, he would be in a sorry way. He 
could scarcely advance a step in any direction 
without being brought to a standstill. In a 
high sense it is true that "nothing worthy 
proving can be proven." The great things 
of the universe make their appeal direct to 
the human spirit, and are recognized intuitively 
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as true, without the argiunentation of attor- 
neys in a petty court. 

''Why labor at the dull mechanic oar. 
When the fresh breeze is blowing, 
And the strong current flowing 
Right onward to the Eternal Shore?" 

This does not mean that these things are 
less certain, and rest on a less secure founda- 
tion for him who holds them, than if they 
could be calculated or analyzed. To quote 
a new rendering of the old text in Hebrews: 
"Faith is confidence in the realization of one's 
hopes; it is a conviction regarding things 
which are not yet visible/* 

Though the proof be ''moral,** though it 
may rest upon the measurement of compara- 
tive probabilities, the probabilities are, in the 
estimate of the great mass of reflecting men, 
so vastly and overwhelmingly on the side of 
the affirmation of immortality that its reason- 
ableness is almost infinitely greater than its 
unreasonableness. There are few things in 
the history of the race that men have so per- 
sistently and obstinately believed in as in this 
immortality which, it is contended, cannot be 
''proved.** The opposite — extinction, anni- 
hilation, oblivion — has seemed to most, both 
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philosophers and common folk, not only im- 
measurably less probable, but in the large 
sense less rational, less consistent with the 
constitution of man and the universe. 

We believe on higher evidence than the 
testimony of the physical senses, or the solu- 
tions through algebraic symbols, or the precipi- 
tations in a laboratory. We have no linear 
measurements for a great ethical principle; 
we cannot give the troy-weight of a surging 
emotion of the heart; there is no quantitative 
analysis that can be applied to a mothei-'s 
prayers; the tears of a bereaved one cannot 
be put into a scale-pan and so valued; patriot- 
ism cannot be estimated in prepise monetary 
equivalents; by searching with a telescope lye 
cannot find God; scalpel and microscope have 
never discovered the soul. There must be 
higher and other tests, and with these we are 
satisfied. As George Romanes, who, before 
his death, in his ''Thoughts on Religion,'' 
ab^doned his previous skeptical positions, 
effectively said: 

"Reason is not the only attribute of man, nor b k 
the only faculty which he habitually employs fo^* the 
ascertainment of truth. Moral and spiritual faculties 
are of no less importance in ^their respective spheres, 
even of eveiy-day life; faith, trust, taste, are as needful 
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in ascertaining truth as to character and beauty as is 
leason. The wise Christian will answer, 'I believe in 
the resurrection of the dead, partly on grounds of rea- 
son, partly on those of intuition, but chiefly on both 
combined; so to speak, it is my whole character which 
actepts the whole system of which the doctrine of per- 
sonal immortality forms an essential part.' " 

This present writing presents, in the main, 
the side-lights of immortality — arguments and 
suggestions which support the great demon- 
stration made by Christ's resurrection, and 
show that in the postulate of another and 
higher life after death, the loftiest reason 
responds to the deepest faith. No deduc- 
tions, such as these, may be conclusive, even 
for Christians, without the supreme miracle of 
our faith, and each, standing by itself, may be 
weak, but taken together, and in conjunction 
with the Resurrection, the cumulative effect, 
as it seems to us, is impressively convincing. 

Neither is it the purpose of this book to 
present the words of the Scriptures upon the 
theme of enduring life. The New Testament 
in particular is full of reference to it. That 
which in the writings of the Greek and Roman 
philosophers and orators was discussed in an 
abstract and almost impersonal way — quite 
languidly and without much feeling of its bear- 
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ing on life and conduct — becomes in the 
Christian scheme of vital importance and 
practical forcefulness. Jesus, his disciples, 
and Paul live under the sway of the vast idea. 
Jesus was not the first to discover and pro- 
claim the doctrine of the future life. It was 
accepted by men before his advent. But he 
gave it virility, he connected it with daily liv- 
ing, he * 'brought life and immortality to light' ' 
by taking the question out from the academic 
halls of philosophers into the homes of the 
people. The preaching of "Jesus and the 
Resurrection*' awakened new hopes, dignified 
the most commonplace toil, gave present 
existence meaning and character by linking 
the finite to the infinite and showing the 
supernatural in the natural. 

It seemed to those who had accepted 
Christ as the full revelation of the Father, 
that there was no lesser faith that was con- 
gruous with such a character in Deity. 

Richard Henry Stoddard sings his confi- 
dence in God as the guardian of man's im- 
mortality in these beautiful verses: 
"The life of man 

Is an arrow's flight, 
Out of darkness 
Into light, 
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And out of light 

Into darkness again; 
Perhaps to pleasure, 

Perhaps to painl 

"There must be Something, 

Above or below; 
Somewhere unseen 

A mighty Bow, 
A Hand that tires not, 

A sleepless Eye 
That sees the arrows 

Fly and fly; 
One who knows 

Why we live—and die." 

Disbelief in God and denial of immortality 
go together. The atheist is also a material- 
ist. This is clearly seen in Ernst Haeckel's 
recent volume, "The Riddle of the Universe, *' 
which, in the name of science, attempts to 
overthrow all the distinctive Christian beliefs. 
"The soul is, in my (pinion," says Haeckel, 
' ' a natural phenomenon. " It is to be studied 
as included in physiology. The belief in im- 
mortality is "the highest point of supersti- 
tion." "At a man's death not only all other 
physiological functions are arrested, but his 
'sour also disappears. * ' "Man is dead when 
his own personality ceases to exist. ' ' All the 
various philosophical arguments for immortal- 
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ity are dismissed as "pure myth/* "baseless 
dogma," "false anthropism/' "nothing more 
than a pious wish/' "an error in fact," "a 
spiritualistic fallacy." All are "definitely 
annulled by the scientific criticism of the last 
few decades." 

Such a position as this becomes inevitable 
when a man has denied the personality of God 
and loses himself in a pantheistic philosophy, 
recognizing "one sole substance in the uni- 
verse, which is at once 'God and nature.' " 

It is small wonder either that the Deists of 
the last century, who aflSrmed a God, but a 
God practically banished from his world, 
should have had little enthusiastic conviction 
of immortality. A God such as they con- 
ceived, who, having wound up the system of 
nature like a clock and set it going, retires to 
some far-oflf circle of the heavens, to be ab- 
sorbed in his own contemplations, with slight 
concern for his creatures, does not powerfully 
draw our human souls to him, or make us long 
greatly to share his unsocial life. We can 
have little affection for "the Supreme Archi- 
tect of the Universe," and there is no deduc- 
tion to be made from his distant relations to 
us. 
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But as soon as, with Jesus, we say, ' ' Our 
Father which art in heaven," the case is dif- 
ferent. If we begin our creed with the 
sentence, ''I believe in God, the Father 
Almighty ," we are necessarily carried along 
until we conclude in the confession of "the 
life everlasting. ' * Immortality is a necessary 
corollary to the belief in the ''Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ." If he is indeed our 
Father, he cannot consent to see us ground 
down into the dust of annihilation. He needs 
us even as we need him. He yearns over us, 
and longs for us, and the cry of his Father- 
heart will not be denied its consolation. Job 
was right when he thus addressed God, "Thou 
shalt call, and I will answer thee: thou wilt 
have a desire to the work of thine hands. ' ' 
It is just because the psalmist has been able 
to use such language as this: 

"I have said unto the Lord, thou art my Lord, 

I have no good beyond thee 

I have set the Lord always before me: 
Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be 
moved—" 

that he is able to exclaim: 

"For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to see corrup- 
tion. 
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Thou wilt shew me the path of life: 

In thy presence is fullness of joy; 

In thy right hand there are pleasures forevermore." 

It is the sweet personal relationship which 
carries the weight of its own blessed argument. 

It is perfectly natural that Jesus should 
say, "In my Father's house are many man- 
sions. ' ' To those who had received the Spirit 
of adoption, whereby they cried, "Abba, 
Father," in whom the Spirit himself bore 
witness with their spirits that they were chil- 
dren of God, Paul, with reason, exclaims: 
"If children, then heirs! Heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer 
with him, that we may be also glorified with 
him!" 

All of our Christian conceptions must be 
interpreted in terms of Fatherhood. Dr. 
Amory Bradford, in his suggestive volume, 
"The Age of Faith," has well written upon 
this relationship of Father and children in the 
following clear words: 

"The doctrine of Divine Fatherhood shows that God 
and man are of essentially the same nature. This does 
"not mean that they are identically the same beings. 
Identity of nature does not imply identity of being. 
Every child is identical in nature with his father, and 
yet every child has an individuality peculiarly his own. 
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The doctrine of the Fatherhood teaches that men and 
the Father who gave them being are partakers of the 

same [nature If God and man have identically 

the same natw^, then the inference is inevitable that 
man will live as long as God. The human body dies; it 
is essential to 'the thought of God that he never dies. 
If God could die, there would be no God. If his chO- 
dren possess his being, they must also possess his im- 
mortality. Either the premise must be denied, or the 
conclusion must be accepted. But another inference 
from this doctrine is equally explicit. Fatherhood 
necessitates the continuance of the relation between 
parent and child. If that relation endures, then man 
must live, not in a diffused and impalpable immensity, 
but as the child of God; not as a mere personal emana- 
tion, which is at last to be absorbed into his infinity, but 
as an eternal person. Childhood means individuality, 
and individuality must continue as long as the relation 
between the parent and the child continues. If God is 
the Everlasting Father, then man is his everlasting child. 
If man is the everlasting child of the Everlasting Father, 
then, throughout all the ages that are before him, he will 
possess the qualities of personality, which is all that 
distinguishes him as in the image of God." 

And to this we may add one more thought: 
If through the disciplines of life we grow to 
be "partakers of His holiness," if by means 
of his precious and exceeding great promises 
we have "become partakers of the Divine 
nature," we must, without question, share 
not only the eternity which is natural to God, 
but that life of association and fellowship 
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which is one with the life eternal. *'And this 
is life eternal, that they should know thee, the 
only true God, and him whom thou didst 
send, even Jesus Christ." 

In the wisdom of Solomon the agnostic of 
that time is represented as sajring: "Our life 
shall pass away as the trace of a cloud, and 
shall be dispersed as the mist that is driven 
away with the beams of the sun and overcome 
with the heat thereof." But the believer re- 
plies in these noble words, "God created man 
to be immortal, and made him to be an image 
of his own eternity." 

"If it were only a dream 

Were it not good to cherish. 
Seeing to lose its heam 

Is in despair to perish — 
Maker and Father and Friend, 

Yearning in pity to guide me. 
Leading me on to the end. 

Ever in love beside me. 
Never in storm or gloom] 

Deaf to a cry of sorrow. 
Kindling beyond the tomb 

Light of an endless morrow? 

"Yea, if 'twere only a dream. 
Better it were to dasp it. 
Brood on it until it seem 
Real as the lines that grasp it. 
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Helpless, feeble, and lost, 

Groping in Wisdom's traces^ 
Whirl'd like a leaf, and lost 

Out in the awful spaces- 
O, how the heart betray'd 

Bounds,3into life upleaping. 
Trusting that He who made 

Watch over all b keeping I" 
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CHAPTER II 

THE QUESTION OF THE AGES 

Dr. Salmond, the author of one of the great- 
est treatises on immortality written in modem 
times, voices his feeling in these words: 

"The eye of man looks wistfully to the end. Life, 
like love, believes in its own immortality. Heart and 
mind cry for light upon what is beyond the grave. Nor 
do they cry in vain. They have their answer in them- 
selves. They have it in the highest measure in those 
words of the Lord Jesus, into whose clear depths men 
have never ceased to look since they were first spoken 
and from which they have never turned unsatisfied." 

Dr. McConnell, one of the most recent 
contributors to the discussion of the great 
theme, speaks in this language: 

"An endless human interest attaches to the question, 
so strong that however often it be abandoned, it must 
needs be once again renewed. It beckons while it 
eludes. There is no reason to believe that men will ever 
be content to sit down before it or to definitely abandon 
it as insoluble." 

The distinguished professor, William 
James, of the chair of philosophy in Harvard 
University, sees the same truth: 
29 
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"Immortality is one of the great spiritual needs of 
man. There are individuals with a real passion for the 
matter, men and women for whom a life hereafter is a 
pungent craving, and the thought of it an obsession; 
and in whom keenness of interest has bred an insight 
into the relations of the subject that no one less pene- 
trated with the mystery of it can attain." 

In some way, vague or definite, the great 
question which Job proposed so many centu- 
ries ago — ' ' If a man die, shall he live again? ' ' — 
must have pressed itself upon the human mind 
almost from the dawn of consciousness and 
reflection. It has become the question of the 
ages upon which common men as well as 
prophets and philosophers, poets and theolo- 
gians, scientists and men of letters, have con- 
tinuously brooded. Some writers of to-day 
would have us believe that the question has 
lost its interest for our time — that men have 
ceased to meditate upon it seriously or debate 
it with earnestness. It is represented that, 
with all its multitudinous activities and inter- 
ests, with all its pleasures and comforts, its 
manifold pursuits and gains, this world occu- 
pies men's thoughts to the exclusion of any 
other. They are satisfied with earth. When 
they come to the close of life they feel they 
have had enough of existence — are rather 
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tired of it, in fact — and the possible prolonga- 
tion of years into eternity fails to arouse atten- 
tion. They do not care enough about it to 
give the subject much thought. They have 
eaten all the courses of the feast of life and 
are hungry for no more. At any rate, they 
say, the question is insoluble — immortality 
may or may not be — no one cm tell, and 
there is no profit in a fruitless quest and in 
beating about forever in a fog. 

This may be the attitude of a few — of 
worldlings whose intemperate dissipations 
have brought on a reaction and a disgust with 
life; also of some agnostics whose thought 
has come into a hopeless perplexity. But we 
are convinced that for the great majority of 
men and women the question is one of vital 
and perennial interest. There is no theme to 
which writers return with such persistent 
regularity in the reviews, magazines, and 
newspapers; and recent books discussing it 
are numerous and of wide circulation. 

There are those who teach that life is an 
insoluble mystery; that, in its process and 
outcome, it has no discernible significance, no 
evident purpose, no direction, no goal. Its 
path leads nowhither. The grave is the only 
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visible ending, and that is the blind alley, 
without egress, in which we shall at last find 
ourselves pocketed. The world, too, shall 
some time be carrying, not its present freight 
of nations, with their populations, civilizations, 
governments, great cities, agricultures, litera- 
tures, libraries, and inventions, but only their 
unrecognizable vestiges. The race shall de- 
generate into a few miserable specimens, 
crawling about and sinking down through 
meaner and meaner stages of vitality into shape- 
lessness and extinction. The last estate of hu- 
manity will be universal dissolution, equilib- 
rium, rest, death, and no resurrections. The 
fires will bum out from sun and earth and hu- 
man heart, and leave nothing but ashes behind. 
Let us reflect upon what this means. It 
means that all seeming progress is only an 
aimless movement towards nothing; that the 

"Far-oflf divine event 
To which the whole creation moves" 

exists only in the dream of poets and has no 
reality. It means, as has been said, that 
there may be eternal strife, but without any 
issue — a continuous process, but no summa- 
tion. It means that a huge, blackened, 
frozen earth-cinder, strewn with the calcined 
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bones of men, and revolving through dark 
heavens around a burnt-out sun, is the last 
chapter and the only finis to humanity's story. 
But to others life seems not a blind alley, 
but an avenue leading somewhither — to some 
great and glorious consummation. They 
come at last, ''not to Zero and a wall of 
blackness," but to the gates of Paradise, 
through which pass the blazing chariots of 
God. Their avenue "closes with the twi- 
light, but opens with the dawn''; it leads up 
to the Great White Throne whereon One sits 
whose solemn voice proclaims: "I was dead 
and behold I am alive forevermore, and I 
have the keys of death and of Hades. Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also." Are men 
not excusable — ^if the evidence warrants them 
— in turning away from descriptions of wreck 
and annihilation to listen to the exclamation 
of a rapt seer, who cries, ''And I saw a new 
heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness!" Emily Dickinson, one of 
New England's sweetest minor poets, has 
expressed for us our conviction: 

"This world is not conclusion; 
A sequel stands beyond, 
Invisible as music, 
9ut positive as sound," 
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And another takes up the same thought in 
other words: 

"Not here, not here fulfillment of our dream. 
Not here attainment of our soul's desire; 
This but the stepping to a world unseen 
Where life is love and love is something higher." 

The dismay to our hearts, which comes 
with the definite denial and repudiation of im- 
mortality, is something to which we can never 
become indifferent. A candid skeptic once 
made the acknowledgment: "When at times 
I think, as think at times I must, of the appal- 
ling contrast between the hallowed glory of 
that creed which once was mine and the 
empty mystery of existence as now I find it, 
at such times I shall ever feel it impossible 
to avoid the sharpest pang of which my nature 
is susceptible.'' No man of sensibility can 
be unaware of the horror of great darkness 
which overshrouds the soul in the negation of 
God, the soul, and the future life. The sad- 
ness of the world is heartrending. We are 
taken back to those fateful years when the 
inverted and quenched torch was the most 
significant emblem on the sepulchre; when 
the most philosophic consolation to the bereft 
mother was the cold syllogism: ''Once you 
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did not possess your babe and you were 
happy; can you not be happy again now, see- 
ing that you are as before?" Men will hardly 
desire to take up again that thrice-repeated 
wail of the broken-hearted who sorrowed with- 
out hope: ''Vale, vale, valef' Farewell, 
farewell, farewell! The proudest scholars of 
all those melancholy ages had not such a truth 
as lay in the heart of that poor Norwegian 
mother whose baby died in her arms on the 
train, and who, unable to speak, pointed 
Bishop Whipple to the one word in her 
Lutheran prayer-book' which expressed vol- 
imies — * 'Jesus. ' ' Out from that almost unlit 
gloom comes no such triumphant note as that 
of the missionary Titus Coan, who, as he went 
heavenward, cried, "Jesus! Farewell! Glory!'* 
How truthfully has our tender poet Whittier 
voiced the profoundest universal sentiment in 
his familiar lines: 

"Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress-trees ! 
Who, hopeless, lays his dead away, 
Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournful marbles play!" 

Robert Ingersoll spoke with rare grace 
over the grave of his friend John G. Mills; 
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but there is no power in such sentences as 
these to take the sting away from death nor 
to rob the grave of its victory: 

"Again we are face to face with the great mystery 
that shrouds this world. We question, but there is no 
reply. Out in the waste seas there drifts no spar. 
Over the desert of death the Sphinx gazes forever, but 
never speaks. The golden bridge of life from gloom 
emerges and on shadow rests. Beyond this we do not 
know. Fate is speechless. Destiny is dumb, and the 
secret of the future has never been told. We love, we 
wait, we hope. The more we love the more we fear. 
Upon the tenderest heart the deepest shadows fall." 

This is rhetorical and poetical expression, 
but nevertheless it is sheer dogmatism. It 
may be rhythmical to say that ''destiny is 
dumb and the secret of the future has never 
been told"; but is it true? Have not great 
floods of light been poured upon "the great 
mystery that shrouds the world''? 

If we are to match dogmatism with a more 
magnificent and a more rational dogmatism 
let us quote the profoimd words of Victor 
Hugo upon this subject: 

"It is the misfortune of our time to place everything 
in this life. In giving to man for this sole end and aim 
the life of earth, you aggravate all his miseries by the 
final negation. And that which was only suffering — 
that is to say, the law of God—is changed to despair, the 
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law of hell. The duty of us all— legislators, bishops, 
poets— is to help raise all faces toward heaven, to direct 
all souls toward the future life. Let us say, with high 
confidence, that no one has suffered unjustly, or in vain. 
Death is restitution. God appears at the end of all. 
It would not be worth while to live if we were to die 
entirely. That which alleviates labor and sanctifies toil 
is to have before us the vision of a better world through 
the darkness of this life. That world is to me more 
real than the chimera which we devour and which we 
call life. It is forever before my eyes. It is the supreme 
certainty of my reason, as it is the supreme consolation 
of my soul." 

On another occasion this great genius 

makes another profound personal confession: 

"I feel in myself the future life. I am like a forest 
which has been more than once cut down. The new 
shoots are stronger and livelier than ever. I am rising, 
I know, toward the sky. The sunshine is on my head. 
The earth gives me its generous sap, but heaven lights 
me with the reflection of unknown worlds. You say the 
soul is nothing but the resultant of bodily powers. Why, 
then, is my soul the more luminous when my bodily 
powers begin to fail? Winter is on my head and eternal 
spring is in my heart. The nearer I approach the end, 
the plainer I hear around me the immortal symphonies 
of the worlds which invite me. It is marvelous yet 
simple. It is a fairy-tale and it is a history." 

In line with this great consciousness of one 
of the greatest figures of the nineteenth century 
is the belief of our American thinker, Lyman 
Abbott, in these far-reaching sentences: 
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"I think of death as a glad awakening from this 
troubled sleep which we call life; as an emancipation 
from a world which, beautiful though it be, is still a 
land of captivity; as a graduation from this primary 
department into some higher rank in the hierarchy of 
learning. I think of the dead as possessing a more 
splendid equipment for a larger life of diviner service 
than was possible to them on earth — a life in which I 
shall in due time join them if I am counted worthy of 
their fellowship in the life eternal." 

In the opinion of many William Watson, 
since the death of Tennyson, is the poet of 
finest imagination in England. He inscribes 
one of his sonnets "To One Who had Written 
in Derision of the Belief in Immortality, " and 
strikes in these lines a deep note of pathos: 

"Dismiss not so, with light, hard phrase and cold, 

Ev'n if it be but fond imagining, 

The hope whereto so passionately cling 
The dreaming generations from of old 1 
Not thus, to luckless men, are tidings told 

Of mistress lost, or riches taken wing; 

And is eternity a slighter thing, 
To have or lose, than kisses or than gold? 

''Nay, tenderly, if needs thou must, disprove 
My loftiest fancy, dash my grand desire 
To see this curtain lift, these clouds retire. 

And Truth, a boundless day-spring, blaze above 
And round me; and to ask of my dead sire 

His pardon for each word that wronged his love." 
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But long before our modem writers spoke 
their creed, Socrates had aflSrmed his faith: 
"There can no evil befall a good man whether 
he is alive or dead. All things work together 
for good in life and death to the friend of 
God/' Agnosticism may sing for our solace 
about 

"The coffin-nails rust, 
The brain in white dust, 
And the sleeping that knows no dream/' 

but we shall continue to thank God that there 
is a trust, a hope, a faith, that lifts a man out 
of all such dismal despair, "floods all life with 
glory, hopefulness, and creative beauty,*' sets 
it to music, and gives fullest and grandest ex- 
planations to existence. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE DEEPER DEFINITIONS 

The immortality which we as Christianj 
lcx)k forward to is a personal and individual 
immortality — not the survival simply of our 
influence after death nor the continuance of 
the race. To-day we are told that "the indi- 
vidual withers and the race is more and more. ' ' 
Each generation, it is said, fulfills its destiny 
simply in preparing for the next, and that in 
turn must sacrifice itself and die for the next 
in the series, and so on endlessly. But what 
is the ultimate end? Is there any worthy 
consimunation, or shall all this aspiration and 
effort at last conclude only in some form of 
larger material splendor and comfort — not in 
the greater glory of the spirit — and in the 
final sequence have nothing better to show 
for itself than dust and ashes and nothing- 
ness? If so, then it can hardly be said there 
is much inspiration or incentive to heroism in 
such a prospect. Men will scarcely make 
mart3rrs of themselves in order that their re- 
43 
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mote descendants may live in better houses 
and eat finer dinners 1 

Besides, as our recent scientific writers 
have so clearly shown, the whole movement 
of history is towards personality and is per- 
fected in it; and if there be no personality left 
after "the wrecks of matter and the crush of 
worlds," then that which was more precious 
than all else in the universe besides has per- 
ished in an unspeakable tragedy. Professor 
Shaler and others have written upon ''The 
Individual," showing how from atom, mole- 
cule, crystal, the earliest forms of vegetable 
and animal life to the climax in man, evolu- 
tion, through its age-long process, has tended 
towards individuality. Dr. Newman Sm)rthe 
says: 

"The direction of nature has been towards the com- 
ing and reign of the individual. The whole movement 
has been that way. At the present summit of it the 
individual man stands out as its supreme form, and with 
his face uplifted towards some radiant beyond.'' 

And he adds: 

"Life would not be carried out to completion on one 
of its main lines, it would stop short and be turned back 
in one of its progressive and dominant principles, if 
individuality should be gained only to be lost, if the 
person should miserably perish, and only the species 
survive, only the life of humanity continue." 
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The ''Pantheist's Song of Immortality" 
has been sung, but it is little likely to create 
much exhilaration in the human heart. It 
expresses itself in this fashion: 

"Yes, thou shalt die; but these almighty forces 
That meet to form thee live forevermore; 
They hold the suns in their eternal courses. 
And shape the tiny sand-grains on the shore. 

"Be calmly glad, thine own true kindred seeing 
In fire and storm, in flowers 'with dew unpearled; 
Rejoice in thine imperishable being, 
One with the essence of the boundless world." 

A recent writer puts the language of the 
deepest feeling of a man upon this subject in 
these sentences: "I wish to live, I, in my 
own proper person, with memory, self-con- 
sciousness, will, and the love which is a part 
of myself. No projection of myself into the 
future as an influence will satisfy the crav- 
ing." 

Without an abiding influence, indeed, 
springing out of a worthy and useful life, the 
personal immortality may truly seem to be 
poor in content. We must aflSrm the impor- 
tance of this potency working in the world 
after men have gone from visible action 
here. 
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"Battles nor songs can from oblivion save, 
But Fame upon a white deed loves to build; 
From out that cup of water Sidney gave, 
Not one drop has been spilled." 

The Scriptures themselves emphasize this 
truth in the familiar words: "Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord from henceforth: 
Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; and their works do follow them. ' ' 

Longfellow, thinking upon his dead friend, 
Charles Sumner, writes: 

"Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 
Still traveling downward from the sky. 
Shine on our mortal sight. 

"So, when a good man dies. 
For years beyond our ken 
The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men." 

But we must supplement this immortality 

of influence with personal immortality or we 

do not get beyond the gospel of Positivism. 

There is a matchless beauty in George 

Eliot's familiar lines: 

"O may I join the choir invisible " 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
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In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night-like stars. 

And with their mild persistence urge man's search 

To vaster issues." 

It must be a poor and a mean soul that can- 
not respond to such an exalted prayer as that. 
And yet who does not wish that George Eliot 
might, with this great conception, have kept 
her girlhood's faith in a personal immortality? 
What need is there to imagine any reabsorp- 
tion into the universe — the atoms of the body 
and the forces of the soul as well being taken 
up into the general whole — the shining dew- 
drop melting into the sea? If the finite and 
the infinite can coexist here and now, why 
not in the hereafter? The argument is brief 
— reabsorption is unthinkable save as an 
equivalent to annihilation. And there could 
be no sarcasm more grim than to think of the 
non-intelligent universe swallowing up the in- 
telligent — the less digesting the greater. 

Again we must see that immortality means 
something else than mere enduringness. The 
metaphysical arguments for a future life are 
based upon the affirmation of the imperish- 
ability of the vital principle. The spirit is 
something apart from matter and does not 
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share its dissolution. This argument has 
value against materialism when it shows the 
separateness of mind and matter and demon- 
strates that death does not of necessity end 
all. But if we get no further it proves end- 
less life as conclusively for all creation — for 
the horse, the dog, the oyster, and the sponge. 
This has been accepted by some, including 
Wesley. But there is little comfort flowing 
from such deductions. With what an utter 
absence of all elation did Plato and Cicero 
draw their frigid inferences concerning the 
future life. Simply to live, even if one could 
be assured of it, irrespective of the content of 
that life — ^that awakens no particular enthusi- 
asm. The shade of Achilles, wandering dis- 
consolately among the specters of that twilight 
lower region, protests that to serve as the 
meanest slave on earth is better than to reign 
a king in Hades. 

Jesus changed the whole emphasis of the 
thought of the future. He added character 
to it. He imported into it the idea of con- 
duct and made that the essence. For him 
immortality lay, not in its length, but in its 
quality, not in extensiveness, but in inten- 
siveness. It was something more and higher 
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than mere everlastingness, a never-ending 
on-going, a monotonous succession of days, 
years, millenniums. "It is not length of life, 
but depth of life. It is not duration, but a 
taking of the soul out of time, as all high 
action of the mind does." Immortality is a 
purely negative term — not mortal. Jesus 
speaks rather of life — eternal life, a positive 
conception. Life eternal is to know God and 
him whom he had sent, Jesus Christ. The 
words are constantly recurring: ''I am come 
that they may have life and that they may 
have it more abundantly." Thus eternal life 
means the fullness of life, its richness, its per- 
fection, and completion. Jesus exhorts men 
to "enter into life," to choose the narrow 
road that leads to life, to come unto him that 
they might have life. This life is not post- 
poned to the future, but is in the present. 
That it will go on in the future is, from its 
very nature, taken as a matter of course. 
But, as Emerson remarks, "We wish to live 
for what is great, not for what is mean. I do 
not wish to live for the sake of my warm 
house, my orchard, or my pictures. I do not 
wish to live to wear out my boots." 

Mere continuousness of existence is not 
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denied to the imsiriiTtual, but of what worth is 
it unless noble? It may invcrfve constant de- 
cadence, atrophy of all the moral and ^iritual 
powers, degeneration to the pcxnt of extinc- 
tion of all the faculties of the soul. It is only 
he that believeth that possesses the righteous- 
ness and holy character that come through 
such trust, that has eternal life — the life that 
is proper to eternity. Others may continue 
beyond the grave, but it is bare and poor 
existence, merely vegetative being and not 
life in any real and satisfactory sense. 

As Thomas Slicer says of the thorough- 
gdng worldling: 

"A man had Ihred his life sordidly, narrowly, grub- 
bing, grasping; the dust of his endeavor was in his 
mouth as he lay panting at the last; and he slipped out 
of life and they buried him. In other words, his ideals 
had descended to gross levels, his thought had been 
hardened into flesh; and the affections of his childhood 
had been extinguished in the sweat of his sordid work. 
He died; that is all. No man could say why he should 
ever live again. There are those who die for whose life 
we can make no argument; and there are those who die 
for whose death we can find no reason. They are as 
eternally alive as the others aie hopelessly dead." 

Jesus proclaimed himself to be the resur- 
rection and the life. He embodied in his own 
personality the deepest truth in these two 
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mighty words. To have Christ is to be im- 
mortal. In him is life and his life is the light 
of men here and beyond the flood. Because 
he lives, because his spiritual life is estab- 
lished and regnant in them, believers shall 
live in the future. They are identified with 
him in death, burial, and resurrection. So 
the earliest disciples went everywhere pro- 
claiming, ' 'Jesus and the resurrection. ' ' The 
two were one. The only significance and 
value the resurrection could possibly have was 
derived from Jesus. 

To the exultant early Church the future 
was conceived — and this constituted its glory 
and attraction — as a field for spiritual devel- 
opment, as opportunity through the ages for 
growth in character Godward. It became a 
tremendous incentive to a righteous life. He 
that had this hope would purify himself as 
He was pure. He would fit himself for 
companionship with the holy and the Holiest. 
The Master had said that where he was they 
should be, and his presence would be heaven 
enough. He had prayed his Father that they 
might be with him and behold his glory. 
That glory would transfigure them, too. 
''With me in paradise,** to be constantly 
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raised and transformed through the blessed 
association as they had been on earth — ^would 
there be anything better than that? 

"Forever with the Lord, 
Amen, so let it be; 
Life from the dead is in that word — 
'Tis inunortality." 

To the ungodly man there is no delight in 
such a prospect. Where the moral and 
spiritual life is undeveloped or decadent^ 
where the belief in the love of God is feeble 
or extinct, the anticipation of the other life is 
correspondingly paralyzed. 

The irrepressible ideals of men, their 
dreams of beauty, social redemption, and re- 
construction, growth in moral sense,. are all 
prophetic. Man hears a voice: "Be ye per- 
fect even as I am perfect." One who is the 
Perfect Man stands out before him and he 
stretches forward toward the goal for the prize 
of his high calling in Christ Jesus. Behold- 
ing the measure of the stature of the fullness 
of Christ he cries out: 

"O for a man to arise in me. 
That the man that I am may cease to be." 

Goodness and blessedness alike are dreams 
unrealized, and but for eternity, unrealizable. 



g^ngn 
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Saints even on earth become mellowed and 
beautiful in old age, and we see upon their 
transfigured faces the reflected light of the 
glory of heaven. Shall all this godlike devel- 
opment eventuate in nothing but being *'cast 
as rubbish to the void"? Shall it all be 
brought to nothingness by a clot of blood on 
the brain or the lesion of a lung? No. God's 
holy ones shaU not see corruption, for the very 
reason that they share his holiness and there- 
fore his eternity. It was not possible for the 
Christ to be holden by the grave. If the 
mind of the flesh is death, the mind of 
the spirit is life and peace. We are made in 
the image of the Eternal One. When we 
awake in his likeness we shall be satisfied. 
If we are children, then are we heirs; heirs of 
God and joint-heirs with Christ to his immor- 
tality and heavenly seat. The very moment 
any soul grasps the magnificent idea that he 
is a son of God, bom of him, and so essen- 
tially divine, sharing his nature, grace, and 
love, that very moment he instinctively and 
passionately asserts his immortality, his co- 
existence with God as long as the Eternal 
shaD endure. In rare moments he has uplift- 
ings toward the divine, ecstatic contempla- 
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tions, third-heaven communions. He feels 
Christ within him, the hope of glory. 

If he has Christ's spirit he knows that he 
must share his resurrection. The materialist 
may say that he has no such self-conscious- 
ness but he lacks this mysterious God-con- 
sciousness. It is sometimes asserted that the 
very old have no desire for the future life; 
that they have had enough and are surfeited. 
It may be so with the worldling. A life that 
is a debauch has but one outcome: ''Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity." "A brutish man 
knoweth not neither doth a fool understand" 
the true richness of existence. To the sa- 
tiated epicurean life here has lost its attractive- 
ness and zest, and consequently the life beyond. 

"On that hard Pagan world disgust 
And secret loathing fell; 
Deep weariness and sated lust 
Made human life a hell." 

Do we wonder, then, that with no spiritual 
conceptions of the hereafter their longing for 
it should not have risen to a high pitch? But 
the aged Christian is full of intense desire for 
the boundless regions of perfection. He has 
had foretastes of its bliss and longs for the 
consiunmation of its joys. Like Paul he is 
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ready and willing to depart, for he knows 
there is awaiting him a crown of life. As 
one has truthfully written: 

"Controversy without end takes place on this theme 
of immortality, and no wonder, since all other subjects 
of thought sink into utter insignificance beside it. It 
makes all the difference to us if we are in a few short 
years to be extinguished like a candle, to be as though 
we had never been, or if, on the other hand, after the 
accident of death we are to begin our true life, of which 
these few troubled years are but the prelude. From vain 
appeal to science, working from the outside, the spiritual 
man turns for refuge to other directions, and the search 
is not in vain, as with the spiritual eye he sees God, 
discerns his moral relations to him, and finds in his 
inner consciousness proof of his immortality. He finds 
it confirmed in his Word, while in his ideal of God, of 
Christ, his sense of sin, the experience of conversion 
with the hunger of a soul that otherwise cannot be sat- 
isfied, he finds both the necessity and the assurance of 
immortality. So it is, he discovers a world existing be- 
yond that of time and sense, a sphere as limitless as 
God himself." 

There is a practical application to this doc- 
trine. If we would have this immortality we 
must strive for it. The promises are only to 
those who by moral endeavor shall overcome. 
Paul says, ''If by any means I may attain to 
the resurrection from the dead." The truth 
of the revelation must be spiritually discerned. 
Men must have insight. Coarse and wicked 
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men may deny immortality^ but it is not 
denied in the experience of the best nor in 
our most prayerful hours. The psalmist 
cries: ''A day in thy courts is better than a 
thousand." "Life is to be estimated, not 
according to its length, but according to the 
richness of its contents. Time is elastic. 
One crowded moment is better than a mil- 
lennium of languid years." 

As Dr. Munger so profoundly remarks: 

"A true and satisfying sense of immortality must be 
achieved. It cannot be taken second-hand. We can- 
not read it in the pages of a book, whether of nature or 
inspiration. We cannot even look upon the man Jesus 
issuing from the tomb and draw from thence a faith that 
yields peace. There must be fellowship with the Christ 
of the; resurrection before we can feel its power. In 
other words, we must get over upon the divine side of 
life before we can be assured of eternal life. A full 
predication of immortality can only be made through the 
moral and spiritual faculties." 

And another philosopher declares of those 
who have advanced into a high state of spiritual 
experience: 

"Their psychical life is stronger than their physical. 
Their affections are stronger than their appetites. Their 
spirits have established so many relations with other 
personalities, with nature as a whole, with ideals which 
are more real to their apprehension than is matter itself. 
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with the Infinite Personality whom they feel enfolding 
themselves and nature in his arms, that to think of all 
this coming to naught, because the foimdation of the 
material body is cut from under by death, brings to our 
feelings a sense of distress and essential unreasonable- 
ness which is intolerable." 

"Thou livest, O soul I be sure, though earth be flames. 
Though lost be all the paths the planets trod. 
Thou hast not aught to do with signs and names. 
With Life's false art or Time's brief period." 



THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
BELIEF 



CHAPTER IV 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BELIEF 

If man is only dust and to dust is to return, 
the question as to how he ever came to enter- 
tain the conception of immortality is a most 
diflScult one to explain. 

"Here sits he, shaping wings to fly, 
His heart forebodes a mjrstery. 
He names the word eternity." 

How did there originate in man the ca- 
pacity even to raise the question of his future 
life? "Why is man/' it has been asked, "the 
only theologizing animal" — the only animal 
who foresees his death and speculates upon it, 
who "looks before and after' ' ? Emerson says: 

"I know not whence we draw the assurance of pro- 
longed life, of a life which shoots that gulf we call death, 
and takes hold of what is real and abiding. Here is the 
wonderful thought. But whence came it? Who put it 
in the mind? It was not I, it was not you; it is ele- 
mental, belongs to thought and virtue, and whenever 
we have either, we see the beams of this light. When 
the Master of the universe has points to carry in his 
government he impresses his will in the structiu^ of 
minds." 

6i 
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If there be no God and if there be no life 
eternal, the genesis of these persistent beliefs 
is indeed as difficult to account for as if , on 
the supposition that all men were bom blind 
and deaf, there were yet the right conceptions 
of color and music. It would be very hard 
to tell how they ever arose. The suggestion 
that there is a sufficient explanation for this 
great belief which has dominated the world's 
thought, in the dreams of the savage who sees 
in his sleep his ancestors or their ghosts, can- 
not be entertained. The support is too ffimsy 
for the superstructure. 

Allied to this inquiry as to the existence of 
the belief is the presence in us each of the 
intense desire for being — and the rehsh with 
which we drink the wine of life — ^the instinc- 
tive shrinking in horror from the very sugges- 
tion of annihilation. There is nothing which 
overwhelms man's soul like the proposal *'to 
lie in dull oblivion and to rot." 

"Whatever crazy sorrow saith. 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Hath ever truly longed for death." 

It is because there is something associated 
with death, on the natural side — "the dread 
of something after death, when we have 
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shuffled ofiF this mortal coil" — ^from which 
man shrinks. 

But this very drawing back from death is, 
in its positive aspect, an affirmation on the 
side of life — the strong clinging to existence 
and protest against its going out. Now, if 
man is but the highest product of nature, how 
comes there in him this revulsion from nature's 
universal edict? Are not all offspring instinc- 
tively attached to the parent? And if the 
earth be indeed our only mother, is not this 
feeling which spurns her bosom as a final rest- 
ing-place essentially matriddal and unnatural? 
Out from this hunger for existence there 
arises the irrepressible wish for another life 
beyond the tomb. These strong desires 
must, in the last issue, dominate our minds: 

"For yet, when all is thought and said, 
The heart still overrules the head; 
And what we hope we must believe. 
And whatis given us receive." 

The force of this line of argument is not to 
be broken by saying that the wish is but father 
to the thought, and that it therefore proves 
nothing; that a man might wish to be rich or 
powerful, but that would be no proof that 
he would be either; that a thing is not true 
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simply because it may be pleasant to contem- 
plate. 

But it is more than a wish of which we 
speak. It is a profound and ineradicable 
conviction. In the wicked, who might long 
to rid themselves of it, the thought of future 
life exists as a powerful and inextinguishable 
apprehension. They believe it against their 
desire when their consciences predict a future 
of misery. "We believe," says one, '*not 
simply because it is pleasant to believe and 
unpleasant to disbelieve, but because there is 
an argument in a great thought and a prophecy 
in a great hope." "The love of life," says 
another, "is out of all proportion to the value 
set on a single day, and seems to indicate, 
like all our other experiences, a conviction of 
immense resources and possibilities proper to 
us, on which we have never drawn." 

There is a hunger for life. There is the 
will to live which frequently in man battles 
successfully with the approach of death — the 
overpowering determination to cling to life. 

Dr. Brooke Herford, in some recently 
published words, has given beautiful expres- 
sion to his belief: "We know not how it is to 
be, or where. But somehow, somewhere, 
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whether we wish for it or not, we know by 
the dumb craving of the ordered world, as well 
as by the unuttered hope of holiest souls, that 
God will yet fulfill us into something better 
than the fragments that we are. And so we 
wait, and work, and watch, and do the best we 
may, or bow our heads in sorrow that our 
domg is so much below our best — ^and as His 
laws ordain we let life go, or fall asleep, but 
always for some further greater life beyond 
the shadows and the sleeping." 

Addison, in the well-known lines which 
appear in Cato, effectively states the deduc- 
tions to be drawn from this reflection: 

"It must be so 
Plato, thou reasonest welll 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 
This longing after immortality? 
Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into naught? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction? 
'Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 
'Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man." 

We would not press the point imduly, but 
is there no weight to be attached to the in- 
tense longing conveyed in the words and 
actions of the dying? Making whatever 
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allowance we may for an excited or morbid 
imagination — the mere phantasy of disease — 
there is a large residue of facts established 
concerning the departing, who^ just as the 
veil was rent, seemed to answer the "All 
Hail" from the other side. Frances Power 
Cobbe^ herself a rationalist, had confidence 
enough in these experiences to build some 
hope upon them as one may see in her essay, 
entitled, "A Peak in Darien. ' ' After giving 
numerous incidents of the recognition of the 
dead by the dying, she says: 

"Why should we fwt thus catch a glhnpse of the 
spiritual world through that half-open portal wherein our 
dying brother is passing? If the soul of man exists at 
all after the extinction of the life of the body, what is 
more probable than that ^t should begin at the very in- 
stant when the veil of the flesh is dropping off to exercise 
those spiritual powers of perception which we must 
suppose it to possess (else were its whole after life a 
blank), and to become conscious of other things than 
those of which our dim senses can take cognizance? If 
it is not destined to an eternity of solitude (an absurd 
hypothesis), its future companions may well be recog- 
nized at once, even as it goes forth to meet them. It 
seems almost a thing to be expected, that some of them 
should be ready waiting to welcome it on the threshhold." 

The imiversal prevalence of the belief in 
immortality has always been counted a strong 
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presumption in favor of its truth. It is doubt- 
ful whether any people ever known were desti- 
tute of the idea in some form. Even in the 
lowest tribes of savages some trace of an idea 
of God and of a conception of a life beyond 
death has been discovered. The force of this 
universal confession of a great creed cannot 
be broken by holding up to ridicule the con- 
ceptions of heaven which these barbarians 
may entertain. It could not be otherwise 
than that their ideas of the other life should 
take their shape from the stage of culture they 
have reached. Where knowledge is rude, 
culture poor and limited, ideals crude and 
material, of necessity the pictures of heaven 
will be barren and grotesque. But the thing 
of significance — the main thing — is that there 
is any conception at all of another world. 
And when, upon the essential point at issue — 
the existence of a life of some ^kind beyond 
death — there is convergence and imanimity of 
testimony, it becomes a fact of tremendous 
import. 

Nineveh and Babylon speak with no uncer- 
tain voices. The Egyptian mummy-cases and 
the shades peopling the Greek and Roman 
Underworld attest the commonness of the 
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belief. Immortality has possession. Man is 
forever "haunted by the eternal mind. ' ' His 
thoughts "wander through eternity." He 
claims naturally, by the very title of his man- 
hood, his share of futurity and nothing can 
dispossess him of his heritage. He projects 
inevitably and instinctively his existence be- 
yond the cemetery's horizon. 

There may be apparent exceptions to the 
universality of this belief. The Buddhist's 
Nirvana may seem to come perilously near to 
annihilation, but it is not necessarily identi- 
fied with it. The natural instincts of the 
followers of that faith have apparently been 
artificially stified and repressed by a dogmatic 
teaching, which operates as would the teach- 
ing to-day of materialism with us, if widely 
diffused. But we must remember that Bud- 
dhism has many sects, and not all hold the 
Nirvana doctrine in such form as to even sug- 
gest extinction. 

At the time of Christ we find the faith in 
immortality in full force among his own 
people. It would be too great a digression 
for us to discuss fully the comparative silence 
of the Hebrew nation, in its earlier periods, 
amid this universal anthem or the reasons why 
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the Old Testament has so little to say about 
the immortality of the individual. The few 
passages from Job or the Psalms or the 
Prophets which are in evidence as expressions 
of the Great Hope only make more evident 
the mass of writing wherein this truth finds 
no utterance. The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, indeed, after speaking of the 
faith of the patriarchs, argues that, by the 
way they lived their lives, they acknowledged 
themselves to be only aliens and strangers on 
earth, and he claims that ''those who speak 
thus show plainly that they are seeking their 
fatherland" — ''they were longing for a better, 
a heavenly land!'* And it is even so, how- 
ever few their verbal confessions may be. 

Dr. Davidson helps us to understand some- 
thing of the diflSculty when he shows us how 
little of the idea of independent individuality 
the early Hebrew entertained. He yielded to 
a tendency to lose himself in larger wholes, 
such as the tribe or the nation. When in 
earlier times the individual approached death, 
his consolation was in the thought that he 
would still live in his children and his people. 
His spirit would survive and the work of his 
hands would be established in the on-going 
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life of the nation. ''But when the nation 
came to an end with the Captivity, when 
natural life and religion no more existed, the 
individual rose to his own proper place and 
rights, and felt his own worth and responsi- 
bility. The religious unit, formerly the peo- 
ple, now became more and more the single 
person, and the truths regarding duty and 
responsibility, and the hopes of the future, 
enunciated by the prophets in regard to the 
people, were appropriated by the individual 
himself.'* 

He shows how in two ways their thought 
of immortality came to expression: "one con- 
sists of an appeal against the fact of death, 
and demand for immortality or not dying, a 
protest against the fellowship of the living 
man here with God being interrupted, ' ' The 
other line of thought was somewhat different: 
"It was not so much a protest against dying 
as a protest that dying was death; it was a 
denial *that death was to the saint of God that 
which the popular mind regarded it to be — a 
separation from God and descent into Sheol. 
The fellowship with God had in life, and 
which was life, would remain unbroken in 
death. This amounted to the faith that the 
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godly soul would overleap Sheol and pass to 
God.'' 

We have dwelt at length upon this diffi- 
culty because it has been confusing to so 
many minds, but we now pass on to another 
stage and speak of the reasonableness of a 
universe in which a supply and a want are 
always correlated. If there is a bird with 
pinion for flying, shall there be lacking an 
atmosphere to match it? Shall there be 
found a fin and no sea, lungs and no air, man 
and no properly fitted dwelling-place? If the 
hart, with heaving flank and lolling tongue, 
fails not to find his water-brooks, the psalmist 
knows that he shall not fail to find the God — 
the living God — after whom his soul thirsteth. 
. If the dull instincts of the caterpillar do not 
deceive it when it chooses a tree whose leaf is 
not food for itself, but for the splendid moth 
to be, shall man distrust that impulse that 
leads him to feed on other than the meat that 
perisheth — on the bread of life and the water 
of life? The Duke of Argyle, in his ''Unity 
of Nature," lays great stress on the truthful- 
ness of correspondence between the mind and 
the external facts of the universe. A more 
recent book declares: 
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"What life begins to need, to feel from within that 
it must find, shall eventually be supplied from without. 
And the completed outward conditions will awaken full 
response from within. The two meet and eventually are 
matched. The finished eye opens in the perfect light. 
The process of development through the ages is an evo- 
lution of the environment as well as of the life; the end 
shall be the best possible in the harmony of the two." 

The birds of passage obey an unerring in- 
stinct when they wing their flight southward 
as winter approaches. They shall not fail to 
find their congenial and necessary summer- 
land. Thinking of them, Browning wrote 
these immortal lines: 

"I see my way as birds their trackless way, 
I shall arrive, what time, what circuit first, 
I ask not; but unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fire-balls, sleet, or stifling snow. 
In some time, his good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time." 

If this relation of supply and want is not 
true in regard to the criaving of the human 
soul after another life — if all our hopes are to 
tirni, like Dead Sea apples, to ashes on our 
lips — if all our yearnings are but to meet dis- 
appointment and only the mirage mock our 
thirst, we may well ask if some infinite Demon, 
rather than a loving Father, has made the 
universe and gloats over the tantalization and 
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tragical frustration, suffering and despair of 
his deluded creatures I 

"Shall souls that yearn, that crave eternal life, 
That feel the stir within of instincts high. 
Deep answering deep through all the mortal strife. 
Find naught but disillusion and a lie? 

"It cannot be I The Father doth not press 
The cup to parched lips to snatch it past — 
Beget immortal hopes, and feign to bless. 
But scatter promise to the Vord at last 1" 

We might, with profit, follow out another 
line of thought which we can only indicate. 
The idea of immortality keeps pace with man's 
progress and advances with his advancement. 
In ideas also there seems to be the law of the 
"survival of the fittest." If the belief in 
immortality were a superstitious dream it 
would long since have been dissipated as men 
grew wiser to separate wish and thought, long- 
ing and reality. It would have been left 
behind as a hampering clog in the march of 
civilization. If it were an untruth it would 
necessarily have retarded the evolution 
upward. 

But it is precisely among the most civilized 
that the testimony to enduring life is clearest 
and strongest. While, as we have said, the 
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savage joins his voice to ours in the great 
confession, it is not with the firm confidence 
of our tones. Immortality keeps its place in 
a scientific age. We know all that can be 
said by materialist and agnostic, but we still 
persist in believing. The idea of the here- 
after adjusts itself to the conditions of man's 
constant growth, and therefore proves itself 
fitted to his nature. All hurtful, all unneces- 
sary beliefs, which do not adapt themselves to 
and help on man's upward trend, are unhesi- 
tatingly repudiated. This idea lives because 
it is true, and as helpful as it is true. 

And it is not simply among the most civil- 
ized nations, but among the most cultured and 
refined individuals in them that the thought 
of immortality finds firmest footing, and 
among these, in their best and highest hours. 
We are all sensible that the conviction of our 
immortality comes to us most clearly, not in 
hours of depression, exhaustion, and misan- 
thropy, when the blood creeps slowly and the 
nerves are spent and flagging, but, rather, in 
times of clear vision, physical elation, mental 
exhilaration, and spiritual ecstasy. Then, 
when the pulse is beating strongly, when the 
flesh is tingling with electric stimulus, when 
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the tides of life are flowing freely, when the 
step is elastic, the eye sparkling, the soul 
clear-sighted — ^then it is that we hold, in the 
face of all denial, with the energy of a primal 
revelation, that such as we, created in the 
image of God, redeemed at such a price as 
Calvary, our very bodies shrines of the in- 
dwelling Spirit, cannot and must not die for- 
everl 

Besides, if the idea of immortality were 
false, even though it were a sweet and flatter- 
ing delusion, it could not become a force for 
morality, but like all untruth, would degrade 
men rather than uplift them. But what is it 
that we find? That man has been nerved and 
cheered in his struggle for righteousness and 
all ideal conceptions of good — for all emanci- 
pations, reformations, philanthropies — ^by the 
inspiration of the enlarging thoughts of im- 
mortality. They 

"Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal Silence: truths that wake, 
To perish never." 

We owe our ''thanks to the hiunan heart 
by which we live" and to "the faith that looks 
through death." Unless we are prepared to 
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say that holiness and the loftiest imaginings 
of life may derive their argument and incen- 
tive from dismal fallacies, the fact that men 
have felt the Christian teaching as to the 
future invigorating and buttressing them in 
all sublime endeavor should be admitted in 
evidence of its validity. Can a lie become a 
main incentive to truth and nobility? Can 
a baseless superstition support the noblest 
minds in their most heroic endurance and 
contention and be like a bugle-call to human- 
ity climbing the steeps of life? 

Well does Dr. Watkinson say, if we may 
refer again to the beautiful analogy drawn 
from the migratory instincts of certain birds, 
inexplicable and inevitable in their regular 
operation: 

"Our instinct of the unknown world and of the 
unknown life shall not betray .us. Otu* wing has been 
fashioned for a farther flight, and the fact that it has 
been thus fashioned means everything. The great ques- 
tion is not about the dust of the ground, but about the 
Eternal Spirit behind all and working through all. With 
him we have to do. In him we put our trust. He will 
keep faith with us. 'Faith in him is the heroism of the 
intellect.' Faith is reason consulting with the lessons of 
time and experience, and then projecting itself into un- 
known worlds. It shall not be confounded." 



JESUS AND THE RESUR- 
RECTION 



CHAPTER V 

JESUS AND THE RESURRECTION 

"O Lord of life, since life began. 
Thou art the Son of mortal Man. 

Not to thjTself alone 
Thy victories joy immortal give; 
Because thou livest we shall live, 

Thy triumph is our own. 

"Beyond the portals of the tomb 
Shine brightly forth the lights of home; 

Jesus hath led the way. 
Thou King of kings and Lord of lords I 
The loftiest praise that earth afifords 
Be thine this glorious day." 

— E. S. Lewis. 

The discussion of the Resurrection of 
Jesus bears so directly and immediately upon 
the doctrine of immortality that it must be 
confessed that the designation of "side-lights" 
is quite a misnomer in regard to this chapter. 
Nevertheless, so many and important are the 
questions being continually raised concerning 
this central article of our faith, no argument 
like the one now before us can omit its re- 
statement. 

79 
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For Christians the inquiry, '*Does death 
end all?" can never be an open one. For 
them there is no room for questioning or any 
attitude of agnosticism. He whom they call 
Lord and Master has spoken definitely upon 
the future life and the Father's House. His 
words were of departing to be with the Father, 
and of having his followers with him in his 
glory. He did not dwell upon that Elsewhere 
to the extent of drawing men's attention from 
the earth, to be lost in dreams and ecstatic 
contemplation. But his affirmation of that 
Other World is clear and unwavering. This 
calm belief was held and presented in the face 
of all the considerations which might have 
made him pause and doubt as well as our- 



He came into a world where the thought of 
immortality had gradually grown from a vague 
hope to a widespread and firmly grounded 
conviction. He sets the seal of his authority 
upon all the longing, all the wistful expec- 
tancy of a humanity, ever seeking to satisfac- 
torily answer its question of questions: "If a 
man die, shall he live again?" To all the 
dreams and yearnings and heart-desires of the 
race he gives his emphatic and satisfying cor- 
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roboration in the immortal words, "If it were 
not so, I would have told you." 

If the future were a zero and blank dark- 
ness, if men were following a mere marsh- 
light, if their faith were a chimera, if nothing 
lay before but annihilation and oblivion, how- 
ever bitter and devastating the disillusionment, 
he would have been entirely frank and uncom- 
promisingly truthful. If eternal life were 
nothing but a pleasant lie, flattering only to 
deceive in the end, it were better for us to 
know its falsity now, and reconcile ourselves, 
as best we could, to the terrible reality. He 
would have dealt with us courageously — he 
would have told us. 

And so the question is taken, once for all, 
out of any debatable phase. Those clear eyes 
saw deep into the mysteries of eternity. If, 
in all other things spiritual, he is our Master, 
whose authority is beyond dispute, whose 
teaching is final, we can and must gladly 
accept his communication on this greatest and 
most tremendous problem as an end of all 
uncertainty. 

And his resurrection demonstrated that his 
own assurance was not vain. With his flesh 
he rose from the grave. *'The economy 
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which begins with a physical incarnation 
naturally and appropriately ends with a physi- 
cal resurrection. ' ' If death necessarily * ' ends 
all," it would have ended all for him as well 
as for all other men. But the argument is as 
conclusive as it is short. If one who was, 
with whatever else in addition, manifestly and 
undoubtedly a man — bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh — if such an one, who was 
actually *' crucified, dead, and buried," really 
rose again on the third day, then it is con- 
clusively proven that death does not end all. 
It is not necessary to multiply instances. 
One such clearly and indubitably substan- 
tiated example is as good as a thousand. If 
only one man in the whole history of the race 
can be shown to have survived the seeming 
catastrophe which we call death, and to have 
reappeared in life again, then what was pos- 
sible for him is also possible for all men. 

The apostles and early Church had no diflS- 
culty in reaching this conclusion. Their 
arguments are very plain: "For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again, even so them 
also which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him." ''And God hath both raised up the 
Lord, and will also raise up us by his own 
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power.'' *' Knowing that he which raised up 
the Lord Jesus shall raise up us also by 
Jesus." 

Not only is there in this argument the 
promise that the body shall be renewed, that 
broken circles shall be reunited, that we shall 
recognize each other, that eyes shall look love 
into eyes now closed, and tongues now mute 
shall call us by name in the old familiar tones, 
but there is the call to the soul to stand up in 
a new spiritual resurrection. St. Paul can 
hardly think of the physical resurrection apart 
from the spiritual. If our relation to Christ 
is a right relation, it follows as a duty, it is 
included in it as a necessity. "Like as Christ 
was raised from the dead by the glory of the 
Father, even so we- also should walk in new- 
ness of life." 

"Man partly is and wholly hopes to be." 

The door of Divine mercy is thrown open 
wide. One who was delivered for our offenses 
was raised again for our justification. We 
are begotten again unto a living hope by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead 
unto an inheritance incorruptible and unde- 
filed, and that fadeth not away. Let us sing 
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our hallelujahs while, raised together with 
Christ, we seek the things that are above, 
where Christ is, seated on the right hand of 
GodI 

Dean Church has expressed with strength 
the necessity of holding firmly this great cen- 
tral truth of Christianity. He says: 

"The Christian Church is founded on a definite his- 
toric fact that Jesus Christ, who was crucified, rose from 
the dead; and coming from such an author, it comes to 
us, bringing with it the Bible. A so-called Christianity, 
ignoring or playing with Christ's resurrection, and using 
the Bible as a sort of Homer, may satisfy a class of 
clever and cultivatedJpersons.'^But it is well in so seri- 
ous a matter not to confuse things. This new religion 
may borrow from Christianity as it may borrow from 
Plato, or from Buddhism, or Confucianism, or even 

Islam. But it is not Christianity A Christianity 

which tells us to think of Christ doing good, but to for- 
get and put out of sight Christ risen from the dead, is 
not true to life. It is as delusive to the conscience and 
the soul as it is illogical to reason." 

Dr. Robertson NicoU complains that, 
"there is a strange and not quite honest effort 
on the part of some in these days to accept 
the resurrection of Christ in words while actu- 
ally den)ring it," and he asserts with justice 
that, '*we are entitled to expect perfect can- 
dor on this question, no quibbling with phrases, 
no talk about the resurrection of the spirit, as 
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if the spirit were ever buried, but a plain 

declaration as to whether or not the writer 

holds the ancient faith of the church." The 

plain meanings of the pages of the evangelists 

cannot be evaded or missed. Dr. NicoU has 

stated well what thousands of others have 

urged before him: 

"No reader can fail to see the moods of the dis- 
ciples — ^the bewilderment, the despair, the dawning bliss, 
the half-believing rapture ending at last in an undying 
joy, and coming from the sober certainty that the Lord 
was risen indeed, and that the whole face of life and 
death had changed. What was it that made the sheep, 
so panic-stricken when the shepherd was smitten on Good 
Friday, bold as lions on the day of Pentecost? The 
answer of the Gospel is that the Resurrection had hap- 
pened. How can w© account for the wave of strength 
and hope that suddenly swept over the deeply despond- 
ent disciples, and made them the conquerors of the 
world? Between the blank despair and the exultant 
gladness are we to place a delusion, a lie? No, between 
them we place the risen Lord, and nothing but the fact 
of his triumph will explain how those who had been 
trying in vain to deaden the agony of disappointment 
were suddenly filled with life and might and courage, 
realizing that when their Master made the step from old 
things to new, he made it for all his brethren." 

The belief in the actual, physical resur- 
rection of Jesus, it seems to us, cannot be 
refuted without repudiation of the most ex- 
plicit testimony of eye-witnesses. Those who 
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deny it find it necessary to invalidate the 
Evangelists and PauL But, despite every 
subtle attack, the gospel record still stands 
an impregnable rock, the Gibraltar of faith. 
As a writer in the Edinburgh Review puts it: 

"If this be not true, Christianity at once shrivels up 
into a disputable system of ethics; but if it be true, then 
Christianity lays its hand upon us and thrills us, as 
though it were with the hand of God." 

There is a critical school which will have 
absolutely nothing to do with the miraculous. 
They are successors to those philosophers who 
listened once to a preacher standing on the 
Areopagus and- "when they heard of the 
resurrection of the dead, some mocked." 
All the miracles of Christ which cannot be 
explained as some form of **mind cure" they 
rule out as mythical, and refuse even to con- 
sider. They are governed entirely by their 
philosophic prepossessions. Having deter- 
mined beforehand that, in the order of nature, 
miracles are absolutely impossible and un- 
thinkable, thereafter they calmly ignore them 
and incontinently throw all evidence out of 
court. And for them the resurrection qf 
Jesus goes with the rest. 

There is a great burden thrown upon such 
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critics in trying to get rid of repeated matter- 
of-fact accounts which stand so inconveniently 
in the way of their rationalistic speculations. 
The tax upon their ingenuity is very great. 
But by dint of going through the Scriptures 
with a free hand — restrained neither by rever- 
ence, the laws of testimony, the creditability 
of sober history, or any right canons of criti- 
cism — ^they can reject all such texts and pas- 
sages as emb^rass them, and select the few 
that they put their own misreading upon, and 
their task is accomplished. If any one doubts 
and suspects and concludes and imagines and 
surmises and conceives and supposes and 
rearranges and reconstructs long enough 
and hard enough, by and by he can get almost 
anything he wants. By such processes one 
can soon drive a coach and four through any 
verse or chapter. And this procedure is de- 
scribed as erecting the "foundation pillars for 
a truly scientific life of Jesus!" We ought 
to be grateful, we admit, for their concession 
of the absolute credibility of four or five pas- 
sages, without which * ' it would be impossible, ' * 
they say, "to prove to a skeptic that any his- 
torical value whatever was to be assigned to 
the Gospels; he would be in a position to de- 
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clare the picture contained in them to be 
purely a work of fantasy." 

One can judge of this method of "criti- 
cism" from such fragments as these, which 
we cull from a column or two of discussion on 
the resurrection in a recent "advanced" pub- 
lication: "Almost universally given up"; 
"absolutely incomprehensible' ' ; "converse 
easy to understand"; "it is not difficult to 
conjecture' ' ; ' 'this error of theirs' ' ; "errone- 
ous inversion of the actual state of the facts"; 
"it is a mark of inadequacy in the Gospels"; 
"it becomes necessary to withhold belief from 
what they actually do relate"; "the state- 
ments are seen to be incredible"; "it is quite 
unthinkable"; "he cannot intend to say"; 
"innovations of a later time"; "supposition 
shown to be groundless"; "statements are to 
be rejected' ' ; " legendary elements of a super- 
natural character"; "it is unnecessary to 
enter more fully into the almost incredible 
variations." 

And this is the attitude and tenor of a 
biblical encyclopedia now being issued in 
England and America, and which will be ex- 
tensively read by preachers and theological 
students! Its whole aim and effect is to 
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undermine, disturb, infect with skepticism, 
and replace a rational and traditional faith 
with an irrational and nebulous system of sus- 
picion and negation. But we believe that 
such "scholarship," which at last comes to 
doubt that it ever doubted, will perish in self- 
destruction — strangled by the cord of its own 
intellectual twisting — ^while the foundation 
facts upon which Christianity has been built 
will remain forever immutable. 

Professor Adolf Hamack, of Berlin, is a 
theologian of great learning and popularity, of 
magnetic speech and personality. His lec- 
ture-room is always crowded with eager listen- 
ers. His volume, "What is Christianity?" 
has had a wide reading. But to us he seems, 
in many things, an unsafe leader, all the more 
dangerous because of his fascinating gifts. 
His expositions of the moral and spiritual 
contents of Christianity are of rare discern- 
ment. His reverence for Christ, too, seems 
to be sincere and large. 

All the more to be regretted is it, there- 
fore, that he dismisses miracles with such 
slight consideration, evidently casting them 
out of court without the formality of a trial. 
Like Matthew Arnold, he hardly thinks the 
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subject worth modi disaission — the case is 
gone so hopelessly, in his view. 

Professor Hamack endeavors to discrimi- 
nate between the Easter message and the 
Easter faith. The former has to do with the 
empty grave and the appearances of Jesus. 
The latter is the conviction that the Crucified 
One gained a victory over death — ^that God is 
just and powerful — ^that he who is the first 
bom among many brethren still lives. He 
speaks somewhat slightingly of '^that wonder- 
ful event in Joseph of Arimathea's garden, 
which, however, no eye ever saw"; of "the 
empty grave into which a few women and dis- 
ciples looked"; of "the appearance of the 
Lord in a transfigured form, so glorified that 
his own could not immediately recognize 
him"; and so on. 

We need not stop here to reply to these 
implied assumptions. They are of a piece 
with all similar implications of a rationalism 
that prefers to follow its prepossessions and 
a priori theories rather than be absolutely 
loyal to the evident facts. For us and for 
the great majority of Christians the Easter 
faith will always be inseparably connected 
with the Easter message — rising directly 
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out of it, the one true because the other is 
true. 

Indeed, Hamack himself is hardly consis- 
tent with himself; and on the very next page, 
after having involved the actual resurrection 
in a mist of doubt, he expresses himself in a 
high and helpful vein that is gratifying to our 
belief and solacing to our souls. As the 
utterance of one speaking out of the school of 
semi-rationalism, it is especially noteworthy. 
This is his language: 

" Chrtsfs grave was the birthplace of an inde- 
structible belief that death is vanquished and there is 
life eternal. It is useless to cite Plato; it is useless to 
point to the Persian religion and the ideas and literature 
of later Judaism. All that would have perished; but the 
certainty of the resurrection and of a life eternal which 
is bound up with the grave in Joseph's garden has not 
perished; and on the conviction that Jesus lives we still 
base those hopes of citizenship in an Eternal City which 
. make our earthly life worth living and tolerable. 'He 
delivered them who, through fear of death, were all their 
lifetime subject to bondage/ as the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews confesses. That is the point; and 
although there be exceptions to its sway, wherever, 
despite all the weight of nature, there is a strong faith 
in the infinite value of the soul; wherever death has lost 
its terrors; wherever the sufferings of the present are 
measured against a future of glory, this feeling of life is 
bound up with the conviction that Jesus Christ has passed 
through death, that God has awakened him and raised 
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him to life and glory. It is not by any speculative ideas 
of philosophy, but by the vision of Jesus' life and death 
and by the feeling of his imperishable union with God 
that mankind, so far as it believes in these things, has 
attained to that certainty of eternal life for which it was 
meant, and which it dimly discerns— eternal life in time 
and beyond time." 

It is admitted by critics of the rationalistic 
school, to quote their own words, that ''Chris- 
tianity could not have entered on its victorious 
career unless the followers of the Crucified 
had believed that he not only died, but also 
rose again. This is acknowledged even by 
those who, like Dr. Ferdinand Baur, have 
themselves no faith in the resurrection.*' 

How can one account for such a fact as 
this? It is easy and natural enough upon the 
admission of the real event of Christ's leaving 
the grave and appearing again alive, just as 
the Epistles assume and the Gospels describe. 
But how can one explain such a widely held 
and deeply planted belief if the resurrection 
was not real and literal? That, indeed, is a 
rather serious problem. 

No one now believes that the supposed 
death was only a swoon, and that the body 
laid in the tomb afterwards revived and was 
seen by the disciples. No scholars give any 
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adherence to the report circulated immediately 
by the enemies of Christ, that his disciples 
took the body away, or that Joseph of Ari- 
mathea or Nicodemus removed it, and that 
then the rumor was allowed to grow that Jesus 
was risen. Neither have any of the various 
theories of "vision" been able to attest them- 
selves outside the fertile imagination of 
romancers like Renan and Strauss. To think 
of the world religiously revolutionized and a 
world-faith firmly established upon the sup- 
posed hallucinations of Mary Magdalene, who 
had been "thrown into a state of nervous 
excitement which would give form and sub- 
stance to the creations of fancy,'* is asking a 
good deal, particularly when there is no evi- 
dence for it. 

To regard St. Paul, who aflSrmed that the 
risen Christ was seen of him, as a vision- 
beholder — a man subject to epileptic seizure 
— unable, despite his acknowledged intellec- 
tual greatness, to separate subjective states 
from objective realities, is requiring consider- 
able from those who have believed in his 
common sense and reliability. And the re- 
quirement becomes preposterous when we are 
asked to grant that Peter, the Emmaus dis- 
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ciples, the Eleven, and finally, the Five Hun- 
dred, were all, in like manner, subjectively 
impressed, led to it by different trains of 
psychological preparation, and all imagined 
they saw and heard what, in fact, not one of 
them ever saw or heard at all! 

Little better than such absurd hypotheses 
is the modification of this theory, which re- 
gards the subjective visions as divinely caused 
for the express purpose of creating the belief 
in which they issued. 

Christ arose ''on the third day.'' This 
date is no less firmly rooted m the tradition of 
the Church than the resurrection itself; and a 
process of unconscious self-delusion must have 
a longer time than that in which to grow up, 
must have weeks and months rather than 
days. And such illusions would not cease at 
any specified time. The whole body of Chris- 
tians would have caught the contagion instead 
of there being a registered niunber of appear- 
ances only to definite individuals, who are 
named. 

With justice does Dr. William Sanday, 
the distinguished Oxford professor of divinity, 
say of all such theories: *'A belief that has 
had such incalculably momentous results must 
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have had an adequate cause. No apparition, 
no mere hallucination of the senses, ever yet 
moved the world. ' ' Advisedly does he admit 
that "a fact so stupendous as the resurrection 
needs to be supported by strong evidence'*-; 
and then he adds, "and very strong evidence, 
both as regards quantity and quality, is forth- 
coming.*' He writes of St. Paul's words: 

"It is hardly possible for testimony to be stronger 
than this is. In the same precise and deliberate manner 
in which he had rehearsed the particulars of the Last 
Supper, St. Paul enumerates, one by one, the leading 
appearances of the Lord after the resurrection." 

Farther on he says: 

"The assured tone of these passages shows not 
only that the apostle is speaking from the very strongest 
personal conviction, but that he is confident of carrying 
bis readers with him. We may go further and say that 
the belief to which he gives this expression was unques- 
tioned, the universal belief of Christians." 

Even the doubters of the apostolic age and 
the earliest rationalistic Christian sects never 
doubted this great event. 

DiflSculties in weaving together the sepa- 
rate incidents of the resurrection, as given by 
the evangelists, into a well-compacted narra- 
tive may be pointed out to us. But those 
difficulties, though twice as great, are not 
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sufficient to impugn the unanimous belief of 
the Church which lies behind them, that the 
Lord Jesus actually rose from the dead on the 
third day, and appeared to the disciples. 
"The conviction among Christians," con- 
tinues Dr. Sanday, "that Christ was really 
raised dates from the very morrow of the 
resurrection itself. It was not a growth 
spread over a long period and receiving 
gradual accretions of strength, but it sprang 
suddenly into existence, and it swept irresist- 
ibly over the whole body of the disciples." 

No, nothing can explain the belief in the 
resurrection but the real, literal, blessed fact 
of the resurrection itself. Our minds ought 
never, by familiarity, to become dulled to the 
tremendous character of the occurrence — a 
dead man living again! Marvelous, over- 
powering, stupendous, indeed, but not incred- 
ible! And now, as in the days of its first 
proclamation, it remains the most sublime and 
inspiring climax to the glorious Gospel. 
"Now is Christ risen from the dead and be- 
come the first-fruits of them that slept." 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE VOICE OF SCIENCE 

If we ask what testimony science has to 
give in regard to immortality, we shall discover 
at once that there are various voices of scien- 
tists, some believing, some noncommital on 
either side, some doubting, some denying. 
Men of large horizon, men who were great 
philosophers as well as great scientists, men 
of the caliber of Bacon, Newton, and Her- 
schel, found nothing in nature to confound 
the Christian's hope. It is unfortunate that 
the tendency of extreme but necessary special- 
ization in scientific studies is to make men of 
narrow outlook, with no vision and faculty 
divine, no poetic instinct or faith-insight, no 
largeness or sweep of conception or imagina- 
tion to arrive at the vast generalizations from 
their facts. A scientist of such description 
has been described as one so devoid of feeling 
and sentiment that he 

"Would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother's grave/' 

99 
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One must open his heart to the whole signifi- 
cance of nature's stupendous movement. 
Frequently the intimations which come to us 
from nature are of a conflicting and perplex- 
ing kind. We see the bursting life of spring 
and the decay and death of winter; we see the 
survival of the fittest and best and the de- 
struction of weak and imperfect forms — ^life 
forever battening on death; we see the per- 
petual miracle of existence successfully re- 
newed in fresh generations, while the old are 
swept into oblivion; we are aware of the 
deathless energy of the spirit, and are con- 
fronted likewise with the dissolution of the 
body, a banquet for worms, dust mixed with 
the common dust of earth. Natiure seems 
indeed to say: 

"Thou makest thine appeal to me, 
I bring to life, I bring to death; 
The Spirit does but mean the breath, 
I know no more." 

It might seem, then, that the mind must 
be left undecided so far as the voice of nature 
is concerned. To the eye, to all outward 
appearance, death is extinction. There is 
the cold and rigid body, the grave, decompo- 
sition, ashes. Yet, perhaps, even nature 
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may teach us not to he misled by outward 
appearances. In January, when the earth is 
locked in ice, there is no visible indication of 
the glory of June. In the dry, hard, unat- 
tractive lily-bulb there is no hint of the gor- 
geous flower which is to bloom. 

Professor Dana, one of our nation's great- 
est geologists, found in God's preparation of 
the earth to be man's dwelling-place — in the 
formation of its rock-stratas, in its deposits of 
coal and iron and metals, in the correlation 
of life-plants and animal vitalities, in the tides, 
gulf-streams, trade-winds, water-courses, and 
ocean expanses, in the disposition of conti- 
nents and mountains, in the beauty and gran- 
deur of valley and snow-clad peak — ^in all a 
suggestion of a preparation for the needs of 
man's higher nature, yet to have a larger ful- 
fillment. Man was the final purpose when 
the word went forth in the beginning, *'Let 
light be!" 

John Fiske, in his "Destiny of Man," 
took up a similar argument. Upon the basis 
of Darwin's thought he builds his reasoning. 
He shows how the psychical life has been 
struggling to the front through all the age- 
long process, and how man has shown con- 
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stant improvableness. It was toward man 
and toward the soul in man that God worked 
through infinite stretches of time. Before the 
ether or the star-dust or the nebulae, before 
the sons of God shouted for joy at the laying 
of the comer-stone of the universe, God had 
man in mind. At last he appears, the com- 
pletion and crown of the whole, for whom it 
was made and without whom it is imintel- 
ligible. 

The question must indeed urge itself upon 
our minds with overwhelming force: If it took 
so long to bring man upon the scene — if, 
before he could arrive there had to be such in- 
finite eons of preparation — is it only that, after 
the comparatively brief space that the race 
can subsist on the earth and after the infin- 
itesimal period that each individual can stay 
here, there should come only universal anni- 
hilation? At the least, it would seem that 
man should endure as long as the time it took 
to get him here. Mr. Fiske holds that Dar- 
winism gives ground for the grand forecasts 
with which he concludes his book: 

"The future is lighted for us with the radiant colors 
of hope. Strife and sorrow shall disappear. Peace and 
love shall reign supreme. The dream of poets, the 
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lesson of priest and prophet, the inspiration of the great 
musician, is confirmed in the light of modem knowl- 
edge." 

In fact, evolution has ceased to be for 

Christians a word of evil omen. It holds in 

its heart humanity's highest hope. God is 

not ruled out of its processes, but is revealed 

continuously. Evolution is the method of 

God's activity — the method by which he has 

brought and is bringing the universe and man 

by never-ceasing development to successive 

stages of growth and attainment. 

"From lower to higher, from simple to complete 
This is the pathway of the eternal feet; 
From earth to lichen, herb to flowering tree, 
From cell to creeping worm, from man to what shall 
be." 

But it is not yet made manifest what man 
shall be. Now he is conscious of himself as 
a child of God, but what is implied in that 
wondrous designation cannot now be fully dis- 
covered. But man knows that if Christ shall 
be manifested, he shall be like him, for he 
shall see him even as he is. 

''The whole object of evolution,'' says 
Dr. Bascom, "the consummated labor of life, 
will be lost without immortality. Nothing 
can be rationally worse or morally more 
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unsound than a purposeless movement or in- 
sufficient issue. It brings to the mind the 
weariness of fruitless labor, and to the moral 
sentiment the discouragement of broken rela- 
tions. None of us are willing to take the 
present as the last term in evolution." 

Herbert Spencer shows what vast strides 
man has made in his march toward civiliza- 
tion. From stones and flint to tools driven 
by steam in great factories; from boomerangs 
to thirty-five ton Krupp guns; from caves and 
huts of branches to cities with palaces and 
cathedrals; from gruntings and rude gesticu- 
lations to noble languages, vehicles of highly 
complex conceptions; from picture-writing on 
a cliff-side to steam-printing, voluminous 
literatures, and vast libraries; from a labori- 
ous counting on the fingers to far-reaching 
mathematics; from observation of the moon's 
changes to a theory of the solar system; from 
necklaces of fish-bones to elaborate and infi- 
nitely varied toilets; from discordant war- 
chants to symphonies and operas; from cairns 
to magnificent temples; from caves with rude 
markings to galleries of the masters of art; 
from savage recitation, with mimicry of the 
chief's deeds, to epics, dramas, lyrics, and an 
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immeasurable accumulation of poetry, fiction, 
science, biography, and history. 

If such has been man's progress in the 
short compass of his present earth-life, what 
prophecy is here indicated of infinite possi- 
bilities before him in the future. 

May it not indeed be that death itself is 
only one supreme stage of man's evolution 
upward? May it not be only another name 
for birth, introducing-ois into another grander 
sphere and scene, even as we exchange our 
prenatal life for all the varied and wonderful 
activities of the outer world? 

"Eternal process moving on. 

From state to state the spirit walks; 
And these are but the withered stalks. 
Or ruined chrysalis of one." 

There is a direction in nature toward some 
great culmination. A recent writer observes: 

"There may be other and better worlds than ours 
for aught we know; and also this earth and our life here 
may have, unknown to us, some useful adaptations, 
some preparatory service to render to other spheres of 
being, very much as we know that the lower orders of 
nature minister to the higher and prepare the way for 
their coming." 

As Newman Sm)rth has shown, there is a 

principle in nature which evermore tends 

toward completing what was indicated m the 
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earlier stage. There is a prophetic value in 
unfinished nature: the primitive eye-cup or 
little depression for the earliest ear was a 
promise of the perfect vision for art and the 
ear for music. Partially developed organs 
are destined to become thus fully developed. 
Nature will not stop nor tarry till all her 
decrees of perfection shall be completed. 
There is ever a constant progress toward a 
definite goal. ' ' Our expectation for the future 
of life on this earth, and beyond that, our hope 
for the satisfaction of our personal life in some 
happier environment hereafter, to which all 
our spiritual powers shall be fully grown, and 
perfectly responsive, this grand prophetic trust 
of our human hearts lies deeply inwrought 
with this truth that nature can be trusted to 
keep forever her word of life. She can be 
trusted to keep her promise of life beyond our 
sight. * * Man is still in his rudimentary stages 
of being. But nevertheless these stages will 
inevitably be succeeded by the perfect attain- 
ments which they themselves foretoken and 
work towards. 

Nature also has some hint for us in the 
revelation of her permanence of energy which 
our modem science has brought to light. No 
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energy is ever annihilated. It may change 
the form of its manifestation, appearing now 
in heat, now in light, electricity, magnetism, 
or chemical cohesion, but it can never be 
destroyed. It may present itself in liquid, 
gaseous, or solid shapes, but can never be 
blotted out of being. There is a constant 
sum of energy through all physical transfor- 
mations. "Nature tickets no form of energy 
as not transferable, and good for this passage 
only; and in nature's continuous working no 
energy seems wasted or lost." 

The intimation in this is as profound as it 
is obvious. Carlyle felt it when he explained: 

"And seest thou therein any glimpse of immortal- 
ity? O heaven I Is the white tombjof our loved one, 
who died from our arms and must be left behind us 
there, which rises in the distance like a pale, mournfully 
receding milestone, to tell how many toilsome, uncheered 
miles we have journeyed on alone, but a pale spectral 
illusion? Is the lost friend still mysteriously here, even 
as we are mysteriously here with God? Know of a 
truth that only the time-shadows have perished or are 
perishable and the real being of whatever was and what- 
ever is and whatever will be, is even now and forever.". 

Since, in the world of matter, no existing 
substance or energy is ever totally destroyed, 
shall a different fate come to man's intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual energy? 
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CHAPTER VII 

FALLACIES OF MATERIALISM 

It is the assumption of materialism that 
the physical is the all; that what we call intel- 
lect, consciousness, soul, is but like the aroma 
from the rose; it is, with its play of knowl- 
edge, its pain and pleasure, its ever-varying 
energy of volition, "but a subtle form of illu- 
sion, but a reflection of the inner movements 
of the eddy, like the play of color that flickers 
in the light spray above the heaving surge of 
the waters." It is only a "function" of the 
brain, or at all events of the nervous system. 
"Thought," says one, "is a motion, a trans- 
location of the cerebral substance; thinking is 
a necessary and inseparable property of the 
brain, and consciousness itself is but an attri- 
bute of matter." Another speaks of the 
anatomist with his knife cutting the soul to 
pieces! 

In its most brutal form it has been asserted 
that the brain secretes "intellect" just as the 
liver does bile, but there are few to-day who 
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will be rash enough to put forward any such 
bald proposition. 

"When Bonaparte insisted/' says Emer- 
son, "that the heart is one of the entrails — 
that it is the pit of the stomach that moves 
the world— do we thank him for the gracious 
instruction? Our disgust is the protest of 
human nature against a lie." 

We have already referred to Haeckel's 
"Riddle of the Universe." In this book this 
professor, who has a deserved fame as a 
scientist, discusses our bodily frame, our life, 
our embryonic development, the history of our 
species, the nature of the soul, the embry- 
ology of the soul, consciousness, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the evolution of the world, 
the unity of nature, God and the world, 
science and Christianity, and concludes with 
a presentation of monistic religion and ethics 
and a solution of the world-problems. 

This is a large undertaking. On the 
scientific side he has a pretty full equipment. 
But when he debates questions of religion he 
seems to part with the scientific spirit and to 
possess little philosophizing talent. He lands 
us constantly, as to God, creation, the soul, 
consciousness, immortality, in the baldest, 
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most uncompromising materialism. But 
when we seek for the scientific proofs, they 
are notably lacking. We knew, before, the 
facts as to embryology, and it is doubtless 
true that man is a vertebrate, a mammal, a 
placental, a primate, and all that, but there is 
nothing in any of it that destroys the old 
beliefs in the soul and its immortality. 

Instead of proof, we are treated to a vast 
amount of rather arrogant assertion and dog- 
matism, pure and simple. 

He speaks of "the irrational superstition 
that lays the foundation of a perverted Chris- 
tianity"; of "the ignorance and crass super- 
stition of orthodox evangelical tendencies*'; 
of man himself "a tiny grain of protoplasm in 
the perishable framework of organic nature"; 
of the "boundless presumption of conceited 
man, which has misled him into making him- 
self 'the image of God,* claiming an 'eternal 
life' for his ephemeral personality, and imagin- 
ing that he possesses unlimited 'freedom of 
will' "; of " 'revelation' and of the 'truths of 
faith,' " which are "based entirely on a decep- 
tion, consciously or unconsciously"; of the 
"soul," which is "a general abstraction, like 
'assimilation' or 'generation' "; of the 
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''hypothetical spirit world, " which "is purely 
a product of poetic imagination." And all 
this, we say, is unadulterated dogmatism. 

He believes that his monism, which 
''teaches that we are perishable children of 
the earth, who for one or two, or at the most 
three, generations, have the good fortune to 
enjoy the treasures of our planet, to drink of 
the inexhaustible foimtain of its beauty, and 
to trace out the marvelous play of its forces," 
and then to be blotted out in oblivion, is truer 
and better than Christianity. He has to 
admit, however, that his position is a very 
lonesome one, and that the other great scien- 
tists, like Kant, Virchow, Du Bois-Reymond, 
Baer, and Wundt, who in their youth espoused 
materialistic principles, one after another re- 
canted as they grew older. He thinks this 
was owing, in each case, to "a gradual decay 
of the brain." 

A "German Idealist," in a communication 

to the daily press, thus adequately answers 

Haeckel: 

"Here is, indeed, a fancy! Look with reverence at 
that heap of mud, and then contemplate carefully its 
final result, the mind of a Socrates, which is a whole 
world in itself. Whether it is done in a million of years 
of evolution or in a moment does not make any differ- 
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ence in the greatness of the miracle. In fact, the mir- 
acle was just as great when somewhere a certain slimy 
congregation of atoms, the first real protozodn suddenly 
received from nowhere the Promethean spark of the first 
conscious feeling in the world. 

''No molecular motion can adequately explain con- 
sciousness, which is the very essence of the universe. 
Imagine the most perfect world, in point of machinery 
and organization, to what does it amount if it has 
neither consciousness in itself nor does impress any 
other consciousness? It might just as well not exist, 
and practically does not exist. AH the matter in the 
world is of no earthly use except in so far as it affects 
the evolution of the mind." 

Professor George Frederick Wright, of 
Oberlin, than whom there are few more com- 
petent geologists living, has recently borne 
this testimony: 

''Not a step has been made by modem science in 
telling us how it is that a thought can enter the mechan- 
ism of the human body, and direct that mechanism to 
the accomplishment of specific purposes. The origin of 
matter, with all its diverse qualities, the origin of energy 
or motion, the origin of life, the origin of the spiritual 
qualities of the soul, or indeed the origin of any form of 
life which is fittest to survive, is as mysterious to-day as 
it was before the promulgation of Laplace's nebular 
theory or Darwin's theory of natural selection. 

"The mystery of the origin of the individual human 
soul, concerning which speculations have been rife from 
the earliest ages, is every whit as great as that concern- 
ing the origin of species, which has excited the world so 
much during the past few decades; and as already 
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said, we know no more about either than we did when 
we first began." 

It may be indisputable that without phos- 
phorus there is no thinking, but this is very 
far from proving that phosphorus is thought. 
There may be no thinking without action and 
reaction among the atoms of the brain, but it 
is scarcely scientific to identify such physical 
movements with such a product as thought. 
The chasm between the material process and 
the immaterial result has never been bridged. 
It is indisputably true that here and now, 
under the conditions of our earth-life, we de- 
pend upon our brains for thought just as we 
do upon our eyes for sight and our ears for 
hearing. But that evident fact has nothing to 
say^ against the reasonable supposition that, 
after this physical organization has served its 
end and gone into dissolution, another organi- 
zation, suited to the soul's new environment 
and needs, may be its fit instrument. For 
our physical faculties are but the organs of the 
soul's expression. It is conceivable that 
there may be many such systems of organs 
adapted to its use. Thinking and a brain are 
in this life unseparated. But unseparated is 
not equivalent, under every imaginable con- 
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dition, to inseparable. It is absurd to affirm 
that no other condition of things exists under 
which thinking could be carried on and to 
identify thought with its merely material 
basis. All thought does not originate in sen- 
suous impressions, but we have the ability to 
conceive of abstract thoughts. All thought 
is not necessary, as it would be if determined 
by the physical changes; but we can, on our 
own volition, change our minds. 

Professor Goldwin Smith, himself a ration- 
alist as to the Christian revelation, says: 

"There are phenomena in oiir nature which, appar- 
ently, are not physical, but seem to point to something 
beyond our physical existence. They constitute, in the 
aggregate, what we have called our spiritual life, includ- 
ing our sense of moral responsibility, our moral aspira- 
tions, our feeling for moral beauty, our power of 
idealization, our higher and more perfect human affec- 
tions. Is there an3rthing to which these point? May 
there not be something behind the veil?'' 

That the breakdown of the body does not 
necessarily involve the destruction of the soul 
is well stated by a current writer, in reply to 
the assertions of some materialists, and whose 
illustrations bring the truth very vividly before 
us. He believes that Nature, our universal 
teacher, is always at hand, and we must of 
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necessity absorb her precepts. Speaking of 
man as he observes the course of nature^ he 
says: 

"He sees that stopping the source of the spring 
does not destroy the water, which flows just as merrily 
in some other direction; if he shuts the sunlight out of 
his room, it shines just as cheerfully in other places. 
He sees and hears of a something called electricity, with 
which man's ingenuity has vitalized inert machinery, so 
that to-day the machines are talking to him from every 
quarter of the globe. If he takes a club and demolishes 
one of these same telegraphic instruments while it is 
speaking, the voice instantly ceases and is heard no 
more. What has he done? He has not annihilated 
electricity, nor crippled it, nor even incommoded it. It 
is still at hand, pressing and mounting to the very lips 
that a moment ago gave it expression. If he should 
take the same club and demolish the brain and vocal 
apparatus of a fellow-man, the effect would be very 
similar, so far as we humans can determine. The in- 
strument, like the other one, would cease action because 
it was broken. Life leaves the human body when some 
physical lesion occurs that stops mechanical action, but 
not before. Its exodus does not cause the lesion; the 
lesion causes the exodus. The spirit does not depart 
until evicted. The house becomes untenantable, the 
mask destroyed, the bell untongued, the circuit broken, 
and the tenant flies— whither? The artist's mission is 
not ended when his brush or chisel is spoiled, nor the 
writer's when his pen is broken." 

John Fiske, in the little volume entitled 
"Life Everlasting," written just before his 
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death, puts the case against materialism with 
cogent force. With reference to the possibil- 
ity of life in other spheres and in conjunction 
with another organism, he says: 

"Human experience is very far, indeed, from being 
infinite, and there are in all probability immense regions 
of existence in every way as real as the region which we 
know, yet concerning which we cannot form the faintest 
rudiment of a conception." 

The entire absence of testimony with refer- 
ence to the Unseen does not even raise a 
negative presumption against it except in cases 
where testimony is accessible, "Until we 
can go wherever the testimony may be, we 
are not entitled to affirm that there is an ab- 
sence of testimony." As another has said: 
"We can do very little in working out events 
on the surface of Jupiter." 

Fiske grows somewhat sarcastic over the 
aphorism, "No thought without phosphorus." 
"With phosphorus," he says, "you light 
your candle, and with phosphorus you dis- 
cover Neptune and write the Fifth Symphony 
— ^how charmingly simple and convincing!" 
If the dictum, "No thought without a brain, " 
was quoted to Mr, Fiske, his answer was: 

"If you refer to the present life, most erudite pro- 
fessor, your remark is true, but hardly novel; if you 
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refer to any condition of things subsequent to death, 
pray where did you obtain your knowledge?" 

He shows how utterly impossible it is to 

conceive of thought and soul-life as something 

subtly physical and therefore not unmaterial 

and spiritual. 

"You can measure heat," he says, "you can meas- 
ure electricity, and since the action of nerves in all 
probability consists of undulatory motions it is to some 
extent measurable, and doubtless would be completely 
measurable had we the means. But when you come to 
thoughts and emotions, I beg to know how you are going 
to work to give an account of them in foot-pounds 1 It 
is not simply that we have no means at hand, no calculus 
equal to the occasion, the thing is absurd on its face. 
It is as true to-day as it was in the time of Descartes 
that thought is devoid of extension and cannot be sub- 
mitted to mechanical measurement The natural 

history of the mass of activities that are perpetually 
being concentrated within our bodies, to be presently 
once more disintegrated and diffused, shows us a closed 
circle which is entirely physical, and in which one seg- 
ment belongs to the nervous system. As for our con- 
scious life, that forms no part of the closed circle, but 
stands entirely outside of it, concentric with the segment 
which belongs to the nervous system. These conclu- 
sions are not at all in harmony with the materialistic view 
of the case. If consciousness is a product of molecular 
motion, it is a natural inference that it must lapse when 
the motion ceases. But if consciousness is a kind of 
existence which within our experience accompanies a 
certain phase of molecular motion, then the case is en- 
tirely altered, and the possibility or probability of the 
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continuance of the one without the other becomes a sub- 
ject for further inquiry. Materialists sometimes declare 
that the relation of conscious intelligence to the brain is 
like that of music to the harp, and when the harp is 
broken there can be no more music. An opposite view, 
long familiar to us, is that the conscious soul is an ema- 
nation from the Divine Intelligence that shapes and sus- 
tains the world, and during its temporary imprisonment 
in material forms the brain is its instrument of expres- 
sion. Thus the soul is not the music, but the harper; 
and obviously this view is in harmony with the conclu- 
sions which I have deduced from the correlation of forces. 
Upon these conclusions we cannot directly base an argu- 
ment sustaining man's immortality, but we certainly 
remove the only serious objection that has ever been 
alleged against it. We leave the field clear for those 
general considerations of philosophic analogy and moral 
probability which are all guides upon which we can call 
for help in this arduous inquiry." 

England's greatest neurologist, Dr. Gow- 

ers, says, "There is more in life than the 

processes it controls." Bunde, the German 

scientist, writes: 

"The deeper, wider, more profoundly we seek to 
penetrate into life processes, by just so much do we 
perceive that what we once thought to understand by 
physical and chemic laws is of a much more recondite 
nature, and especially that it mocks every mechanic ex- 
planation." 

John Hunter testifies: 

''Life is a power superadded to matter; organization 
arises from and depends on life, and is the condition of 
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vital action; but life can never arise out of or depend on 
oiganization." 

With this Professor Wundt agrees: 

"Psychic life is not the product of bodily organism, 
but the bodily organism is rather a psychic creation." 

John Haldane, lecturer on physiology at 
Oxford, is very explicit: 

"The fundamental conceptions of biology are, and 
from the nature of the phenomena dealt with must be, 
entirely different from those of physics and chemistry. 
To any physiologist who candidly reviews the progress 
of the last fifty years, it must be perfectly evident that 
so far from having advanced toward a physico-chemic 
explanation of life, we are in appearance very much 
farther from one than we were fifty years ago. Attempts 
to analyze life into a mere series of physical and chemi- 
cal processes are based on a mistaken theory." 

Dr. N, S, Shaler is professor of Geology 
in Harvard College and dean of Lawrence 
Scientific School. He is justly esteemed as 
one of the most eminent scientists and philo- 
sophical thinkers of America. His recent 
volume, "The Individual: A Study of Life 
and Death/' is a most profound contribution 
to our current thought. It expresses the 
deliberate convictions of a representative man 
of science upon the question of immortality. 
He uses in these pages a remarkable illustra- 
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tion — ^the phenomena exhibited at specific 
temperatures by the one substance, showing 
itself at one degree as steam, at another as 
water, at another as snow or ice — and declares 
that no one, even the moment before the 
changes, could ever have predicted such radi- 
cal transformations. The fraction of a degree 
one side, it is this, the fraction of a degree 
the other, that — and how different 1 Who 
could ever identify "liquid air" with that 
which, in another shape, fills our lungs? 
Accordingly, Dr. Shaler says: 

"To those who hold to the illogical idea that we can 
observe all that happens in even the simplest natural 
fact, the process of death may appear as a sufficient 
basis for denying the possibility of immortality. But 
the naturalist who has learned to limit his confidence in 
his discovering powers will not be ready to say that 
these facts do more than raise a certain presumption 
against the continuance of a mind after death. If he 
has made a study of those modes of change, occurring 
at what I have called critical points, he will be likely to 
suspect that much may'take place in the revolution that 
evidently occurs in dissolution which he does not see at 
all. There is, it is true, nothing in the visible facts which 
in any way leads to the supposition that the mind lives 
on after the breaking up of the body by which it is mani- 
fested. But no well-trained observer, who has carefully 
remembered his experiences with phenomena, is likely 
to affirm that he finds in those of death anything that 
can fitly be termed proof that the mind does not survive." 
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Dr, Lionel Beale, the great expert in bio- 
logical investigation — and more recent biologi- 
cal testimony has not differed from his — ^has 
explicitly uttered his conviction in these 
words: 

"After having studied the phenomena of living mat- 
ter for a length of time, and with all the advantages I 
could obtain, the conviction has been forced on my mind 
that vital phenomena nuist be referred to an agency dis- 
tinct from the physical forces of nature. Life is not a 
consequence of the organization of matter, but the 
cause. The recent attempts to interpret vital phenomena 
by physics are terribly retrograde. Such interpretation 
cannot be accepted unless well-established truths which 
cannot be overthrown are purposely ignored, and old 
ideas, long since proved false, are received as true," 

Into the moral bearings of materialism, 
with its fatalism and mechanical necessitarian- 
ism which obliterate human responsibility, we 
cannot here enter. Its tendencies have been 
well portrayed by a recent writer: 

"Love, faith, hope, duty and morality, conscience 
and remorse, the fear of God and religion, are to him 
curious, inexplicable, worthless products of matter, 
which show traces of insanity in their constant aspira- 
tions after something higher, after God, persistently 
denying their origin and the source of their life, dead 
matter. The men who would extinguish the sun of love 
and the morning and evening stars of faith and hope, 
leaving mankind only the night of annihilation to look 
forward to— these are the men who call themselves en- 
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lightened, the champions of light 1 And they call us who 
believe in a God of love and hope for an everlasting life, 
where we shall shine like the sun, enemies of light and 
obscurists I . . . . Death, the materialist teaches, is the 
end of everything. Consequently no one will be able to 
see, in the subsequent combinations of hydrogen, oxy- 
gen, etc., into which he will presently be resolved, 
whether they once formed a materialist or a Christian. 
According to him, all progress and the light of science 
is only an unconscious sport of matter, which also will 
come to an end with our earth. It ought, therefore, to 
be a matter of perfect indifference what attitude one 
assumes toward those purely material phenomena 1 'Let 
us eat and drink; for to-morrow we die,' remains, what- 
ever may be said to the contrary, the only view of life 
thoroughly consistent with materialism." 

And then, in a splendid outburst, he ex- 
presses his faith that — 

"The transient and incomplete had its origin from 
an everlasting Being; that the drop of earthly life has 
trickled down from a shoreless and fathomless sea of 
life; that our feeble light shines to us from an eternal 
sun; and that the mite of joy and happiness for which 
our heart yearns is the faint glimmer of an everlasting 
bliss which shall one day satisfy our soul. In such a 
belief there is sense and harmony and true reason. 
Light, we see, is stronger than darkness, yes than no, 
love than hate, life than death. This belief is in har- 
mony witl> the universe, with the sight of the suns in the 
starry vault, and the flower by the wayside, with the 
song of the lark and the wood-bird, with all that we call 
life upon the earth I We know now why and whence 
there is in all created things that mighty longing for the 
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infinite, that aspiration after something higher and 
deeper, that joy in light and action which we call life." 

And this sublime confidence expressed by 
the philosopher is one with the poet's utter- 
ance: 

"I trust I have not wasted breath; 
I think we are not wholly brain, 
Magnetic mockeries; not in vain. 
Like Paul with beasts, I fought with Death. 

"Not only cunning casts in clay; 

Let Science prove we are, and then 
What matters Science unto men. 
At least to me? I would not stay. 

"Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter up from childhood, shape 
His action like the greater ape^ 
But I was bom to other things." 

The author of "The New World and the 
New Thought*' has a word along this same 
line, which may well conclude this chapter: 

"The forces of feeling and the tides of life, which 
are ever pressing us over the logical boundary-lines 
towards the Infinite, keep the sacred beliefs of religion 
perennially alive. Against all the subtilties of the dia- 
lecticians, in the face of all the discoveries of ^e scien- 
tists, the heart makes its und3ring protests." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

MAN MADE FOR IMMORTALITY 

A study of man himself, whose spirit is a 
candle of the Lord, will lead us very deep 
into our subject. Man himself is a mystery — 
one with the mysteries of God and eternity. 
He stands in wonder and awe of himself, and 
bows in reverence before the inscrutable 
Secret which lies in and behind all things. 
By the very illusiveness of the ultimate mean- 
ing of things he is wooed out toward a future 
with fuller and clearer interpretations. 

Man finds in himself a consuming passion 
for truth and he knows that the quest of it 
will necessarily lead him on beyond the grave 
and occupy him throughout eternity. 

He is a being of conscience, and whatever 
proof there is in the nature of conscience for 
the existence of a God — and conscience points 
straight to God as the One to whom obligation 
is owing and on whom there must be moral 
dependence — ^becomes a corollary for the sup- 
port of immortality. Says Martineau: 
129 
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"Wherever conscience h, there we stand only in the 
forecourt of existence, and a moral world cannot be 
final unless it is everlasting. If death gives final dis- 
charge alike to the sinner and the saint, we are warranted 
in saying that conscience has told more lies than it has 
ever called to their account." 

There is the definite anticipation of rewards 
and punishments in the hereafter, not the pro- 
duct of priestly teaching, but the irrepressible 
utterance of the inner moral instinct. 

It is a primal conviction which admits of 
no reversal, that it shall be well with the 
righteous and ill with the wicked. The the- 
ology of the First Psalm comes direct from 
the human heart and is indisputable. And 
these ultimate rewards must have a future for 
their realization. 

The argument in this connection has been 

finely made by Dr. John Bascom, in his 

''Natural Theology": 

"No man can well accept the moral law as one of 
spiritual insight, and not feel at once that the years of 
eternity must be given to it in which to clear itself; that 
a long day of fulfillment and peace is to follow and level 
up the end with the beginning. Men are now called on 
by this law of duty to stand on the verge of time, to cast 
all things behind them, and in the faith of implicit obedi- 
ence to fling themselves on the open-handed future. If 
this future drops them into oblivion, what then? They 
have played the part, on the highest stage of the world, 
of a moral maniac." 
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Man is a creature of freedom, living in the 
midst of a universe where every star, every 
planet, every plant, all molecules and atoms 
are under a different law — the law of neces- 
sity. The suns and the mote that swims in 
the sunbeam are alike held in the grip of a 
force beyond their choosing or control. 
When he alone is the one exception to this 
condition, can man resist the deduction which 
irresistibly presses upon him, that he belongs 
to a different order of things, to the realm of 
spirits where fate is overruled? He hears a 
challenge to his spirit: 

"Arise, O soul, and gird thee up anew, 

Though the black camel Death kneel at thy gate; 
No beggar thou that thou for alms shouldst sue; 
Be the proud captain still of thine own fatel" 

He walks the earth often almost as a somnam- 
bulist — ^wondering what it all means, who he 
is, how he came here, whither he is going — 
feeling that he does not belong here, that 
everything is unreal and ephemeral, and that 
he has his real part in the unseen and the 
eternal — ^his citizenship in heaven. He has 
some such experiences as Wordsworth de- 
scribes: 

''Those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things. 
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Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized; 

High instincts, before which our mortal nature 
Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised." 

And does not the existence of man's mem- 
ory bring its contribution to the great discus- 
sion? His physical structure is in constant 
change. It has the permanence only of the 
flowing river. Every breath he draws marks 
alteration in his body. He is a furnace, being 
replenished all the time with fresh fuel, con- 
suming it and casting away the ash and slag. 
In a few years even every atom of his bony 
skeleton is replaced by other atoms. There 
is no enduringness to his body. In the course 
of his life he may have a dozen bodies. But 
the change of "this muddy vesture of decay" 
does not aflfect his sense of his own personal- 
ity, of his consciousness of his own identity. 
He remembers, though aged, the cot where 
he was bom, and recognizes himself as the 
same being, boy and man. So memory testi- 
fies to the unaltered ego that does not change 
with the changing bodily organization. It is 
the soul that remembers. It is the soul which 
has not been affected by all this flux and 
mutation, by all the accidents of life. It 
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feels that death is only another change, in line 
with the daily death of his body's tissues — 
the shuffling ofif of a coil that shall mean en- 
largement and freedom. 

What a study opens up before us in con- 
templation of man's mind and the intimations 
of immortality found there! How inexhaust- 
ible and insatiable it appears, and how short 
and unsatisfactory its opportunity on earth for 
use. Some twenty or thirty years are spent 
in preparation for its life work; there is an 
arduous ascent up the hill, a brief rest on the 
summit, and then the descent must begin. 
Well may he ask, "Is that all?" Just when 
he is trained for his best thinking, to stop 
suddenly and think no more! The universe 
is great, but it does not overawe him. He 
computes its distances with his mathematics, 
weighs the stars, and tells their elements. 
He puts his eye to the telescope, but as has 
been said, "the bigger thing is at the little 
end of the glass." He has inherited the 
promise that all things — ^time as well as space 
— shall be put imder his feet. 

The time given him on earth barely suffices 
to begin the proper exercise of his intellect. 
His plans, his multitudinous projects, outrun 
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the span of his years, and he is cut short in 
his work. Art is so long and time is so fleet- 
ing! He can conceive and devise and block 
out enough for hundreds and thousands of 
years, and then to have but three score and 
ten! The pen drops from his hand, the brain 
reels, while he protests, with Newton, that he 
has but been gathering pebbles along the 
shore, while the great ocean of truth lay be- 
fore him unexplored. The mind is sensible 
of its own capacity. Even in the midst of a 
decaying frame, the spirit asserts that it is but 
the outer man perishing, while the inner man 
is renewed day by day. It is conscious up to 
the final hour of darkness. The intellect is 
often as quick to conceive, the will as strong 
to dare, up to the supreme moment of col- 
lapse. And being aware of unfailing, im- 
mortal powers that had hardly begun to be 
employed, of the possession of thoughts that 
project themselves through unending space 
and years, is it singular that the question 
should be repeated: Is this all? Was it for 
this little by-play of time — this little paren- 
thesis of being — that such a rich endowment 
was given? As some one has said, as well 
attempt to make your son believe that the 
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reason of giving him an education is to make 
him ineffective. If one should fit out a little 
pleasure yacht, whose only purpose was to 
steam about the quiet harbors, with machinery 
heavy enough for a great liner crossing the 
ocean, would it not seem a piece of gigantic 
folly? So much less would suffice. 

Has the Creator blundered in his adjust- 
ments? has he who nowhere else has made 
such a miscalculation in the relation of the 
energy to the work to be done, who every- 
where recognizes the ''economy of forces," 
so missed his reckonings, or been disregardful 
of any? Has he equipped man with an intel- 
lectual activity sufficient for ages of ages and^ 
then decreed that there shall be no further use 
for it after seven or eight decades? If so, 
the question might well be asked, "Where- 
fore hast thou made man in vain?" 

Is it possible to take up Shakespeare's 
skull and toy with it, as the grave-diggers did 
with Yorick's, and believe that the putrid 
botle is all that remains of that great mind? 
If so, the question cannot be repressed, ''To 
what purpose was all this waste?" or why 
such a squandering of noble possibilities upon a 
Caesar, whose final purpose was "to stop a hole 
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to keep the wind away''? And if, in some 
rock tomb of far-off Judea, a handful of ashes 
is all that is left of Jesus of Nazareth, does 
not the heart grow sick, and feel that 

"The piliar'd firmament is rottenness. 
And earth's base built on stubble" ? 

Speaking of man and his capacities, Dr. 
Martineau says: 

"When I find him endowed with powers to carry, as 
it were, the line and rule to the most distant worlds, I 
consider it as conclusive evidence of a future and more 
exalted 'distinction, because I cannot think that the 
Creator of the universe would depart from all the analo- 
gies of the lower creation in the formation of the highest 
creature by gifting him with a capacity not only utterly 
useless, but destructive of his contentment and happi- 
ness, if his existence were to terminate in the grave. 
What need of the mystic realm of Beethoven's music, 
and Goethe's drama, and Dante's poetry? Of endow- 
ment equal to the achievement of these things, and the 
impulse to achieve them, for a being thus restricted, 
what need?" 

He cannot believe that man can leave 
behind him an imperishable record, and then 
himself vanish: '*The creation abides: the 
creator is no morel Here are his phenom- 
ena: he — where? The stream flows on — its 
fountain long since gone! The light abides — 
the sun extinguished! Can a word that is 
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immortal come from a speaker that is ephem- 
eral?" 

What a sense of disproportion and inequity, 
indeed — the very sarcasm of the universe — 
comes over us when we reflect upon the soul's 
capacity for happiness, never to be satisfied 
here, and think that the very works of our 
hands shall survive when, upon the assump- 
tion of materialism, we ourselves are nothing 
but dust and ashes. Browning, in "Cleon,*' 
has well depicted it — Cleon, the man of many- 
sided genius, poet, artist, architect, musician, 
author, (who had 

"Written three books on the soul, 
Proving absurd all written hitherto**)— 

Cleon who saw 

"That there's a world of capability 
For joy spread round us, meant for us, 
Inviting us; and still the soul craves aU/' 

But he perceives how the greater happiness 

eludes and passes beyond the power of life to 

overtake and compass it: 

"We struggle, fain to enlarge 
Our bounded physical recipiency, 
Increase our power, supply fresh oil to life, 
Repair the^waste of age and sickness: no. 
It skills not I life's inadequate to joy 
As the soul sees joy tempting life to take." 
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The dread anti-climax of life as he, with- 
out knowledge of or faith in the future, saw it 
and felt it, is most dramatically expressed as 
he writes to his friend Protus: 

"My sense of joy 
Grows more acute, my soul (intensified 
By power and insight) more enlarged, more keen; 
While every day my hair falls more and more. 
My hand shakes, and the heavy ]rears increase — 
The horror quickening still from year to jrear. 
The consummation coming past escape. 
When I shall know most, and yet least enjoy- 
When all my works wherein I prove my worth. 
Being present stili to mock me in men's^mouths, 
Alitre still, in the phrase of such as thou, 
I, I, the feeling, thinking, acting man. 
The man who loved his life so overmuch. 
Shall sleep in my urn. It is so horrible, 
I dare at times imagine to my need 
Some future state revealed to us by Zeus, 
Unlimited in capability 
For joy, as this is in desire for joy. 
To seek which the joy-hunger forces us: 
That, stung by straitness of our life, made strait 
On purpose to make prized the life at large — 
Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death. 
We burst there, as the worm into the fly. 
Who, while a worm still, wants his wings. But not 
Zeus has not yet revealed it; and alas. 
He must have done so, were it possible I" 

He has heard of one called Paulus, but is 

not curious about him or troubled much to 

know of him: 
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"Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 
As Paulus proves to be, one circumcized, 
Hath access to a secret shut from us?" 

And with what profound pathos and deep and 
subtle suggestion the poem closes! 

"Certain slaves. 
Who touched on this same isle, preached him and 

Christ; 
And^(as I gathered from a by-stander), 
Their doctrine could be held by no sane man." 

Shall the instinct in us which demands 
more time for carrying out our works and dis- 
coveries to the end, in some other sphere, be 
denied? Emerson writes to Carlyle that, in 
his thought, we had come here simply to look 
around and survey our tools. Goethe ex- 
presses the universal conviction when he says 
in his old age: 

"My own conviction of a continuous existence 
springs from my consciousness of personal energy, for 
I work incessantly to the end. Nature is bound to 
assign to me another form of being as soon as my pres- 
ent one can no longer serve my spirit." 

Victor Hugo declared: 

"For half a century I have been writing my thought 
in prose, verse, history, philosophy, drama, romance, 
tradition, satire, ode, song— I have tried all. But I feel 
I have not said the thousandth part of what is in me I 
When I go do¥m to the grave I can say, like so many 
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others: 'I have finished my day's work'; but I cannot 
say: 'I have finished my life/ my day's work will begin 
again the next morning." 

In conversation with a friend, Whittier re- 
marked: *'I cannot feel that there is any 
end to me." 

*' After the sleep of death, " writes Haweis, 
"we are to gather up our forces again with 
the incalculable results of this life, a crown of 
shame or glory upon our heads, and begin 
again on a new level of progress." 

Says Emerson: 

"The soul does not age with the body. On the 
borders of the grave, the wise man looks forward with 
equal elasticity [of mind, or hope; and why not after 
millions of years, on the verge of still newer existence? 
Franklin said, 'Life is rather a state of embryo, a prepa- 
ration for life. A man is not completely bom until he 
has passed through death.' " 

If this is not so, if all this argument is 

illusory and chimerical, then what a sense of 

the futility of life — that sense of violated 

equableness and proportion, which Tennyson 

has so powerfully voiced — sweeps over us: 

"And he, shall he, 

"Man, her last work, who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who roU'd the psalm to wintry skies. 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 
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"Who loved, who su£fered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust. 
Or sealed within the iron hills? 

"No more? A monster then, a dream, 
A discord. Dragons in the prime,''^ 
That tare each other in their slime, 
Were mellow music matched with him. 

"O life, as futile, then, as frail I 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless 1 
What hope of answer or redress? 
Behind the veil, behind the veil." 

"Repeat the question," says Washington Gladden, 
" 'O soul, of what stature art thou? What thinkest 
thou of thyself?' and the answer will come again: 
'I am a denizen not only of the eternities, but of 
the infinities. Boundless space as well as endless dura- 
tion is the sphere of my powers. The other creatures 
are content with a limited habitat. If they migrate, it is 
in narrow belts of longitude, from colder to warmer 
climates: but I traverse the globe, I scale the moun- 
tains, I put a girdle round the earth, and this only to get 
a footing for my great career. From this pedestal out- 
reaching, I plunge with my spectroscope into the heart 
of the* sun; I fly from planet to planet, from star to star, 
reading with my glass the palimpsest of the sky, making 
myself at home in worlds that are billions of leagues 
away.' What is the meaning of this magnificent quest, 
these enterprises of the intellect, that put the whole uni- 
verse under contribution? 'Is it,' says Dr. Martineau, 
'that, like the traveler before a journey, man likes to 
study the country whither he is bound, and not be wholly 
without a key to its contents and laws? If you found a 
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plow-boy taking lessons in navigation and poring over 
maps of New Zealand and Fiji, you would guess that he 
was about to take to the sea and become a colonist at 
last; and if we have but to till our own earth for a sea- 
son, what can be the fascination of sailing through the 
skies? Is it not that we have vaster relations than with 
our inunediate surroundings? that the mind's estate is 
greater than we had conceived? and that in these excur- 
sions we feel the outskirts of a problem that is to engage 
larger meditation and maturer powers?' " 
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CHAPTER IX 

ETERNAL LIFE IN THE SPIRIT 

"That such have died enables us. 
The tranquiler to die; 
That such have lived, certificate 
For immortality." 

The Scriptures urge another argument for 
immortality: that from the possession of a 
spiritual nature, which allies man to another 
than an earthly sphere, and prophesies con- 
tinued life in the spirit in a heavenly realm. 
We are convinced that this argument has been 
largely overlooked. Let us examine some of 
the biblical passages. The sixteenth psalm, 
which we have before quoted, runs over with 
expressions of trust in God and love for one 
who is always at our right hand, and who 
maintains our lot. In glad confidence the 
singer exults: 

"Therefore my flesh also shall dwell in safety. 
For thou wilt not leave my soul to Sheol. 
Neither wilt thou su£fer thine holy one to see corrup- 
tion. 
Thou wilt show me the path of life. 

H5 
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In thy presence is fullness of joy. 

In thy right hand are pleasures forevermore." 

This is one of the few places in the Old Testa- 
ment where faith in a future life breaks out 
into such strong and triumphant expression, 
and the very heart of the hope is that the 
psalmist feels that because he is God's holy 
one, because he has had the holiness of the 
divine nature implanted in his breast, God 
will not and cannot suffer his annihilation; for 
holiness is a part of the Creator's essence, 
and can no more be extinguished than the 
nature from which it emanated. In the 
second chapter of Acts, Peter applies this 
psalm in explanation of the rising of Jesus. 
It was by a spiritual necessity: ''Whom God 
raised up, having loosed the pangs of death, 
because it was not possible that he should be 
holden of it. ' ' Given the soul, it has a natural 
and inevitable tendency, through its capacity 
for holiness, to rise. The grave is no place 
for it; cannot contain it nor imprison it. If 
the acorn is planted in the flower-pot, the 
growing oak cannot but rend the pottery. It 
was meant for the heavens. 

The same conclusion flows from Christ's 
definition of eternal life, knowing God and 
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Jesus Christ whom he hath sent. To have 
Christ is, in the Christian sense, to be immor- 
tal, and furnishes the best proof of immortal- 
ity, for he said, "I am the resurrection and 
the life." The resurrection is a fact his- 
torically, but mainly a fact in the spirit. ' ' For 
the mind of the flesh is death, but the mind 
of the spirit is life and peace.'' The wicked 
man, it may be admitted and contended, goes 
on living after death, and therefore, because 
the soul is indestructible, conditional immor- 
tality is false; but it will be a merely vegeta- 
tive existence, sinking to meaner and meaner 
stages of animality. Immortality, in its 
worthy and most desirable state, is and always 
has been conditional. The bestial man at 
last obliterates the image of God in him. He 
may be an organism, but not an individual or 
a soul. Only the godlike man lives with God, 
only the pure in heart see him. 

''We live by desire to live; we live by 
choice, by will, by thought, by virtue, by the 
vivacity of the laws which we obey, and obey- 
ing share their life; or we die by sloth, by 
disobedience, by losing hold of life, which 
ebbs out of us." 

In the eighth chapter of Romans this argu- 
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ment is put forcibly, yet it seems to us not 
to have been sufficiently remarked. Amid 
the debates on so many grand conceptions 
brought up in that chapter, this noble idea 
seems to have been passed over. Read care- 
fully the verses from the sixth to the eight- 
eenth. It will be seen that the chief end in 
view is not to show our adoption into the 
family of God, whereby we ay "Abba, 
Father." This is but the stepping-stone to 
the glorious deduction that if we are the chil- 
dren then we are the heirs — ^heirs of God, and 
joint-heirs with Christ to his immortality and 
heavenly seat, having suffered with him and 
being glorified with him. We know we are 
children because there is in us a spirit of holi- 
ness, witnessing with our spirits; for as many 
as are led by the Spirit of God, they are the 
sons of God. The argument is urged in other 
places in a slightly diflferent form — the posses- 
sion of the Spirit in our souls being conceived 
as the chief excellence and happiness of any 
heavenly state — a foretaste of that which is 
the reality of paradise — and therefore the 
pledge and prophecy of an immortality which 
shall be only completer fullness of the same 
spiritual dowry. "For we know that the 
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whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 

together until now And not only so, 

but ourselves also which have the first-fruits of 
the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within 
ourselves, waiting for our adoption, to wit, 
the redemption of our body. ' ' In this splendid 
passage the liberation of the spirit from the 
thraldom of sin into the "glorious liberty of 
the sons of God" makes the prophetic prom- 
ise of a similar emancipation of the body 
oppressed by disease and sin. The Spirit 
in us — the energy of a spiritual nature — is a 
first-fruits of the heavenly harvest in store for 
us; one specimen-gathered sheaf from the 
fields of coming glory, where forever we shall 
reap immeasurable happiness. It bespeaks 
the glad day of the end of the conflict between 
flesh and spirit. 

In 2 Cor. V. Paul reasserts this plea in a 
fine way: "We know that though this earthly 
tabernacle be dissolved, we have a building of 
God, a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens'* — referring to our spiritual 
bodies. But how do we know this? The 
next verse tells; it is an argument, and says: 
"For verily in this we groan, longing to be 
clothed upon with our habitation which is from 
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heaven." It is just because we groan, being 
burdened, desiring to be clothed upon, that 
what is mortal may be swallowed up of life — 
because of the irrepressible longing to be free 
from physical restrictions, impediments, and 
limitations, and the intense desire to come 
into angelic conditions, that he affirms our 
knowledge of the future glory. Especially 
since he goes on to explain that this very pas- 
sionate prayer, this groaning, is not self-origi- 
nated or a delusive fiction created by our 
natural but unwarranted hope, but is God- 
implanted, and therefore certain in its fore- 
indications: ' ' Now, he that wrought us for this 
very thing is God, who gave unto us the 
earnest of the Spirit.'* The Spirit within us 
is the pledge and promise that all the agoniz- 
ing groanings of the soul to be free and holy 
shall be realized. For a part of the whole 
future payment is already made, and a section 
of heaven is pre-empted in advance, when 
God's holiness is established in us. All the 
passion of our lives must have answer, and 
spirituality is the beginning of the answer. 
If, when we just begin to recognize God and 
love him, and feel his great love warming our 
being, he is to put his foot on us and crush 
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US into eternal graves, then has the universe 

no explanation but mockery and infinite 

cruelty. Rather must we believe that, of set 

purpose, God has put this great treasure of 

our spiritual nature and aspiration into earthen 

vessels, that at last we may hope he may 

"Let the vessels break. 
And let our ransomed spirits go 
To grasp the God we seek." 

The upliftings, ecstasies, third-heaven 
communions, which came to Paul, and in a 
measure at times to many, are but the pre- 
visionings of saintly raptures and the pledge 
and advertisement of their coming. 

To the same purport Paul states in Ephe- 
sians that the Christians are sealed with the 
Holy Spirit of promise, which is an earnest 
of our inheritance until the time of the re- 
demption of God's own possession (that is, 
man, Christ's purchase), unto the praise of 
his glory. In Col. i. 27 he uses the phrase: 
"Christ in you, the hope of glory." Christ 
reincarnates himself in us each — Olives, dies, 
and rises again. We are grafted into his 
immortality. The materialist may say that 
his self-consciousness gives him no testimony 
concerning the future, but the Christ-con- 
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sciousness does. If we have Christ's spirit 
we must share his resurrection. If he be in 
us we must go to him. The soul's instinct, 
like the instinct of the homing-pigeon far 
away, is to soar skyward and point its flight 
for rest in the bosom of the Deity. 

"Rivers to the ocean run, 

Nor stay in all their course; 
Fire ascending seeks the sun, 

Both speed them to their source: 
So a soul that's bom of God, 

Pants to view his glorious face; 
Upward tends to his abode, 

To rest in his embrace." 

The soul has its vision of God and of 
eternity in its upliftings, in the ecstasy of its 
third-heaven communings. It finds com- 
panionship and citizenship in heaven. Dis- 
closures of its own capacities come to it that 
nothing but the infinite and the eternal can 
satisfy. "Thou awakest us to delight in thy 
praise," says Augustine to God his Father; 
"for thou madest us for thyself, and our heart 
is restless imtil it reposes in thee." 

"God only is the creature's home, 

Though rough and straight the road; 
Yet nothing less can satisfy 
The soul that longs for God.*' 
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The Ideal Good perpetually woos man on 
and perpetually evades him. It is the "fly- 
ing goal" of humanity. There is the power 
in man of conceiving far better than he has 
ever realized or apparently can ever realize. 
The Good, the True, the Beautiful, the Ac- 
ceptable, the Perfect, the Holy rise evermore 
before his highest ambition. The Ideal, as 
Amiel says, is the imperishable hope of some- 
thing better — the mind's involimtary protest 
against the present — the leaven of the future 
working in it. 

It is the supernatural in us, or rather the 
superanimal, and is the ground of future 
progress. We live not more in a world of 
facts than in a world of ideals, where each 
step forward is into a larger fulfillment. The 
passion for beauty is closely allied with the 
passion for righteousness. To men in their 
highest moods there is imtold fascination in 
the beauty of holiness. 

The phantom of the unattained ideal — the 
dream of ultimate perfection — points unerr- 
ingly with prophetic index-finger to some 
land where everything that fails of expression 
or realization here shall be attained. Though 
it may be that here 
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"No great thioker ever lived and taught you 
AU the wonder that his soul received; 
No true painter ever set on canvas 
All the glorious vision he conceived," 

fheir veiy failure signifies a future wherein the 
soul shall find complete and satisfactory utter- 
ance. "Every really able man, in whatever 
direction he work — a man of large afifairs, an 
inventor, a statesman, an orator, a poet, a 
painter — if you talk sincerely with him, con- 
siders his work, however much admired, as 
far short of what it should be." 

No more classic expression of this great 
truth — "on the earth the broken arcs; in the 
heaven, a perfect round'* — "our failure here, 
but a triumph's evidence for the fullness of 
the days'* — is found in all literature than that 
so finely given by Browning in ' ' Abt Vogler' ' : 

"All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good shall 
exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor good, 
nor power 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives for the 
melodist. 
When eternity confirms the conception of an hour. 
The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth 
too hard. 
The passion that left the ground to lose itself in the 
sky, 
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Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard; 
Enough that he heard it once; we shall hear it by 
and by." 

The earthly scene never quite satisfies us. 
The lower animals — the ox with dreamful eyes 
chewing the cud, the bird soaring and singing 
in the sky — contrast strangely, in their happy 
contentment, with man — the one dissatisfied 
being in the universe. And this divine dis- 
satisfaction increases the higher we go up in 
the scale of being. It is felt most keenly in 
the loftiest moods of the mind — in reading 
great poetry, in listening to majestic oratorios, 
in contact with the sublime in nature on moim- 
tain or ocean, in hours of worship before 
the Infinite Spirit — it is then we behold 
"the light that never was on sea or land," 
the light of the Celestial City which the 
Lord God giveth. As one has recently 
written: 

"The incompleteness which we so deeply know, the 
strange brokenness of so much human life and love, the 
utter unintelligibleness to our thought and feeling of our 
personal life, if it has no larger sweep, no fuller joy, no 
heavenly freedom — all this present partialness of our 
truest and worthiest achievement is as one grand annunci- 
ation, ever growing clearer and fuller, of the life to come, 
if indeed we have ears to hear nature's one deepest truth 
in the voice and story of all unfinished life." 
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Man's unquenchable belief in the final 
actualization of his holiest dreams and aspira- 
tions takes particular shape in the trust that 
in some far-off time there shall be a sway of 
perfect justice. However we regard our life — 
as a probation or a process of education — ^there 
rises in every one a demand for a future 
wherein all the seeming maladjustments and 
incongruities of life shall be righted and every 
crooked thing shall be made straight; wherein 
the end of probation shall be foimd in an ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory; wherein 
the wicked shall cease from troubling and the 
weary shall be at rest; wherein "Oppression's 
harness and Sorrow's fire-whip, and all the 
Gehenna bailififs that patrol and inhabit ever- 
vexed time cannot thenceforth harm us any 
more." Then shall be seen no longer the 
spectacle of a Pharaoh, a Pilate, or a Nero 
in their palaces and on the other side slaves 
ground to death, a Christ on his cross, a Paul 
with his head on the block. The flourishing 
of the wicked like the bay-tree shall cease and 
the meek shall come into their inheritance. 
Cruelties, abominations, dehumanizing super-r 
stitions, slaveries, persecutions, inquisitions, 
unjust spoliations, and wars, 
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"The whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law's delay. 
The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes" — 

all of these shall give way to a time of uni- 
versal love, justice, humanitarianism. 

Emerson seizes upon this great thought 
and presses it home in this wise: 

"I know against all appearances that the universe 
can receive no detriment; that there is a remedy for 
every wrong and a satisfaction for every soul. Here is 
this wonderful thought. But whence came it ? Who put 
it in the mind? It was not I; It was not you; It is ele- 
mental—belongs to thought and virtue, and whenever we 
have either, we see the beams of this light." 

"Beyond the frost chain and the fever 

I shall be soon; 
Beyond the rock waste and the river. 
Beyond the ever and the never, 

I shall be soon. 
Love, rest, and home I 

Sweet hope 1 
Lord, tarry not, but come.'* 
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CHAPTER X 

LOVE'S DEMAND FOR A FUTURE 

The poets see life clearly and interpret the 
prophecies which lie at its heart. Many have 
felt and expressed the truth that Margaret 
Deland sings so sweetly: 

"Alasl that men must see 

Love before Death 1 
Else they content might be 

With their short breath; 
Aye, glad, when the pale sun 
Showed restless Day was done, 
And endless Rest begun. 

"But Love's insistent voice 

Bids Self to flee— 
'Live that I may rejoice. 

Live on, for me I' 
So, for Love's cruel mind. 
Men fear this Rest to find, 
Nor know great Death is kind." 

We have argued that, from the very nature 
of the intellect, it must have room for exer- 
cise and expansion for a period as long as 
eternity. The same claim must be set up for 
the passion of love — love which is not soft- 
i6i 
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ness, sensuousness, sentimentality, but that 
profound sentiment which is ''as strong as 
death"; "the flashes thereof are flashes of 
fire — a very flame of the Lord." It is from 
heaven; for love — all love — is **of God" and 
we make artificial distinctions when we sepa- 
rate it into human and divine. The love we 
bear each other, that we give to God, that 
which he pours upon us, is all of one character. 
If any man really love he is in the way of salva- 
tion. If he love his brother he will love his 
God, and if he love his God he will love his 
brother. 

Love — beginning for individuals, extending 
in the domestic circle, widening into the com- 
munity, the nation, the world, and race — 
begets all self-sacrifices, patriotisms, philan- 
thropies, martyrdoms. The heart grows large 
and the impulse to serve passes into a prin- 
ciple and need of man's being. Peabody 
testified that he found more joy in distribut- 
ing his wealth than in accimiulating it. 

With increasing power to love comes the 
increasing need of love. Man's nature craves 
response. Only the infinite love of an Infin- 
ite God, operating through eternity, can really 
satisfy a craving that goes beyond the world 
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and time and death. At last there arises the 
longing in man's heart to "mingle his con- 
scious life with the life of all conscious beings 
in a blessed reciprocity of perfect and unend- 
ing love. " He feels that eternity will not be 
too long for the development of this passion, 
which is as deep as God and as wide as 
infinity. 

We anticipate the full blossoming of love 
in the future. Love will be called out by the 
lovable, and noble natures will stimulate in 
us the noblest affections. The example of 
Jesus, whose incarnation and sacrifice were 
not merely incidental, but essential expres- 
sions of His nature, who, the same yesterday, 
to-day, forever, is evermore coming, not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many — this example 
will call out in us our fullest powers of love. 
God, the Father, will himself, by his thought, 
care, service for others, teach us the largest 
lessons of love, for ' * God is love. ' ' Who can 
say what opportunities of exercising love the 
future may not afford? Shall not Homer, 
Dante, Shakespeare, and Tennyson sing us 
yet other songs? And shall not the great 
philanthropists, the lovers of the race — How- 
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ard, Wflberforce, Lincoln, Shaftesbury, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Frances Willard, Clara 
Barton, as well as the thousand of thousands 
less conspicuous who were kind to the least of 
Christ's brethren — have a chance to continue 
their ministrations? Are we to be absolutely 
cut off from the past and denied the purest 
satisfaction of our natures? Is the future to 
be tasteless and colorless, vacant, listless, 
idle, with no thoughts, feelings, occupations, 
duties, responsibilities? We should die of 
ennui in such a tramp heaven. Rather do 
we believe that life will be richer and fuller 
and love more profound and satisfying. Who 
can say that there may not be numbers of 
those in the future who still need help, in- 
struction, illumination as to spiritual duties 
from those who are more advanced? Or that, 
as Moses and Elias came to strengthen Jesus 
on the Mount, the holy dead may not be 
"ministering spirits sent forth to minister to 
them who shall be heirs of salvation"? 

The conquest of selfishness is hard and 
long. The correction of the passions, tem- 
pers, and animosities is not the work of a day. 
And when at last a man has learned how to 
love and serve, and is made fit for noblest 
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ministration, shall he be crushed into extinc- 
tion, and be denied all further opportimity of 
loving and helping? 

This truth has been well put in a noble 
sonnet by Charles Francis Richardson: 

"When I forth fare beyond this narrow earth. 
With all its metes and bounds of now and here, 
And brooding clouds of ignorance and fear 

That overhung me on my day of birth, 

Wherethrough the jocund sun's perennial mirth, 
Has shone more inly bright each coming year 
With some new glory of that outer sphere 

Where length and breadth and height are little worth. 

Then shall I find that even here below 
We guessed the secret of eternity. 
And learned in years the yearless m3rstery; 

For in our earliest world we came to know 
The master-lesson and the riddle's key: 
Unending love unending growth shall be." 

In reference also to our own particular 
loved ones, there is the cry of the unsatisfied 
heart, which, with a consciousness of a power 
for strengthening and expanding throughout 
unnumbered years, finds its friendships and 
holiest affections rudely sundered by death 
when the sweet intoxication of loving had but 
begun to be tasted. Love feels that it has a 
depth and boundlessness that outrun time, 
and for which time can furnish no adequate 
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objects or suflScient exercise. Love necessa- 
rily acts upon the hypothesis of eternity. For 
its functions it is impossible to fix a frontier 
or to determine a boundary. No one ever 
thinks of assigning a date when love shall 
cease. Love is love forevermore. "Until 
death us do part" — ^this has to do only with 
earthly and legal ordinances. Death can 
never part true lovers. What shall man say 
for those 

"Wistful yearnings and unsated loves 
That strain beyond the limits of his life''? 

Do they not truly tell us of a time when 

"We'll meet and aye be fain 
In the land o' the leal"? 

Must we not trust them when they assure us 
"That somehow, somewhere, meet we must," 

and that 

"Life is ever lord of death 
And love can never lose its own"? 

Death comes and breaks the close union of 
dear ones, but love gathers up its torn ten- 
drils and binds them forever around the base 
of God's throne. "I buried my material- 
ism," said Dro John Hall, "in the grave of 
my father/' When a German infidel was 
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asked by the marble-cutter what inscription 
should be placed upon the monument of his 
dead daughter, he was fain to reply, "Put 
'She Sleeps in God.' " With all his dis- 
belief, when Mr. IngersoU comes to stand by 
his brother's grave, he fancies he hears the 
rustling of angel wings. 

The poets have been naturally attracted to 
this aspect of our question. Shakespeare 
makes Hamlet say to his father's ghost: 

"Remember thee? Aye thou poor ghost, 
While memory holds a seat in this distracted globe." 

Emerson, lamenting for his dead son, hears 
the deep Heart answering him: 

"Think* st beauty vanished from the coast 
Of matter, and thy darling lost? 
To be alone wilt thou begin 
When worlds of lovers hem thee in?" 

Then he hears as the final word the 

"Verdict which accumulates 
From lengthening scroll of human fates, 
Saying, What is excellent, 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts' loves remain; 
Heart's love will meet thee again." 

Whittier's sacredest prayer found its voice in 
such lines as these: 
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"I shrink from ttnaccustomed glory, 
I dread the mjrriad-voiced strain; 
Give me the unfoigotten faces. 
And let my lost ones speak again. 

"I go to find my lost and mourned for 
Safe m thy sheltering goodness still. 
And all that hope and faith foreshadow 
Made perfect in thy holy will." 

Christina Rossetti sings: 

"There no more parting, no more pain; 
The distant ones brought near; 
The lost so long are found again — 
Long lost, but longer dear." 

Tennyson, with his heart full of und)dng affec- 
tion for the dead Arthur Hallam, exclaims: 

"Dear friend far-off, my lost desire. 
So far, so near in woe and weal; 

loved [the most when most I feel 
There is]a lower and a higher. 

"Known and unknown; human, divine; 
Sweet human hand and lips and eye. 
Dear heavenly friend that canst not die. 
Mine, mine, forever, ever mine; 

"Far-off thou art, but ever nigh; 

1 have thee still, and I rejoice; 

I prosper, circled with thy voice; 
I shall not lose thee tho' I die." 

Browning, in his ''Prospice," anticipates his 
last hour and his reunion with the sweet, 
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gentle spirit who had been his wife for many 

years, and cries: 

"The element's rage, the fiend voices that rave 
Shall dwindle, shall blend, 
Shall change, shall become first a peace out of pain, 

Then a light, then thy breast, 
O thou soul of my soul I I shall clasp thee again, 

And with God be the restl" 

The recognition of our friends in heaven — 
calling them by their familiar names, as Jesus 
did with Mary in the Garden — ^we feel to be 
a necessary part of heaven. Heaven would 
not be heaven without it. In this light the 
desire for immortality is seen not to be a self- 
ish thing; it is the longing that our loved 
ones shall live and that we shall love them 
still. This passion of the heart survives all 
arguments of materialists and infidels dis- 
coursing never so persuasively. As long as 
we are held to abstract considerations of im- 
mortality we may be perplexed with doubts. 
But as soon as we are brought to this personal 
test, our faith bums and glows. The denial 
of immortality gives us a blow, and we take 
it almost as a personal insult. It is as if we 
had been robbed of our dearest hope. Our 
holiest feelings are trampled on, and we simply 
cannot submit to this violence done them. 
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Though knowing our own failures, our 
own yieldings to temptations, our own griev- 
ous sins, we may sometimes sink into low 
moods and begin to question the possibility 
of eternal life for ourselves, we do not doubt 
it concerning our dear ones. It grows in us 
into a demand on God, a requirement of him 
to prove his Godhead by making restitution of 
our lost ones. And if this cannot be, we feel 
that there is an impeachment of his goodness; 
there is a denial of the reasonableness of the 
universe. We therefore cling to him like 
wrestling Jacob, and will not let him go until 
he give us this blessing. 

If this profoundest and tenderest passion 
of the soul is ours only to be balked and frus- 
trated at last, then "the universe becomes a 
mockery, life a tragedy, existence a jest. ' ' 

If the dead are not living, and we shall 
never find ourselves by hands familiar beck- 
oned into our fitting place, then the awful 
cruelty of the universe overwhelms us, we are 
plunged into fearful depths of atheism and 
despair, the light goes out of life, hope dies 
in the heart, and an insupportable weight 
burdens the soul. We believe that our dear 
ones have not been loaned to us simply for a 
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little while, but that they are the property of 
our love forever in fee simple. 

Love grieves over separation, but is com- 
forted if assured that there shall be a meeting 
again. David solaces his heart by saying 
over his dead child, "I shall go to him, but 
he shall not return to me." Jesus tells his 
disciples not to let their hearts be troubled or 
afraid — ^he would come again to them — ^they 
should not lose him. St. Paul, writing to the 
Thessalonians of the resurrection of those that 
sleep in Jesus, and whom God will bring with 
him, says, ** Wherefore comfort one another 
with these words." 

As we love our dead, so do they love us 
still in return. They have not gone out into 
some dreamland, some nebulous limbo. Love 
is one of the things that abides as well as faith 
and hope. It has the sign-manual of eternity 
upon it. If we, with all our restrictions upon 
us, can love so ardently, how much more can 
those who, with ever-broadening faculties, 
with energies set free and enlarged, having 
entered into fullness of life, love with deeper 
passionateness and constancy. Let us believe 
our hearts when they assure us that they and 
we shall have all the limitless ages in which 
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our mutual love shall expand and grow ever- 
more richer and stronger. 

"If still they live, whom touch nor sight, 
Nor any subtlest sense can prove, 
Though dwelling past our day and night, 
A farthest star's remove,— 

"Oh, not because these skies they change 
For upper deeps of sky unknown. 
Shall that which made them ours grow strange. 
For spirit holds its own; 

"Whether it pace this- earth around, 
Or cross, with printless, buoyant feet, 
The unreverberant Profound 
That hath no name nor mete I" 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE POWERS OF THE AGE TO COME 

The belief in immortality has a vast practi- 
cal value. It is not an impractical piece of 
metaphysics, an abstraction that has no con- 
nection with daily life and work. It does not 
exhaust itself in ignoble dreaming about 
heavenly transports, thus unfitting for actual 
duties. Paul's exhortation, at the conclusion 
of his magnificent argument on resurrection, 
appeals to men to be ''steadfast," not of 
shifting mind, but fixed in the eternal truth, 
which should correct all littleness and vari- 
ableness — to be "immovable,'* incapable of 
being dragged from their moorings in the faith 
of the blessed futurity. Men are, rather, to 
be "always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, ' ' a phrase which must include all honor- 
able toil, since such labor is "not in vain in 
the Lord." Our labors are helping to make 
the glory of the age to come with all its pow- 
ers. We shall not "fade like streaks of mist 
before the morning sun. ' ' Our work shall go 
175 
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on, and we shall go on with our work. Only 
eternity can gather up and put proper valua- 
tion upon aU the output of brain and hand. 

In the endeavor after righteousness we are 
nerved by the thought of the "vast Here- 
after." Eternal life, in its positive, Christian 
significance, is something to be definitely 
struggled after. We are to * 'strive if by any 
means we may attain imto the resurrection 
from the dead." This implies the imceasing 
battle against temptation, sin, vice, and every 
evil, and constant victories in the spiritual 
realm. The Unseen, with all its incomput- 
able force, is brought to the help of morality. 
Every day's common action is energized by 
the spirit-electric connection from the Great 
Beyond. 

Hopefulness rises in view of eternity. 
Even for this earth, the man of hope sees, in 
the darkest times, that new and better prin- 
ciples, doctrines, institutions, laws, social 
usages, shall arise. Likewise the future is 
*'the boundless region of all perfection." A 
high joy floods existence. Our "songs 
abound" since we are marching "to fairer 
worlds on high." As the school-boy and the 
soldier are stimulated by the prize promised. 
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SO the Christian is animated and encouraged 
in anticipation of the crown of righteousness 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give at that day. There comes to us, in all 
our conflict, the glorious vision of an inherit- 
ance, incorruptible and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for us; 
and we redouble our efforts. Life does not 
end in lame and impotent conclusions. It is 
a race which has a goal and a prize of a high 
calling; and with it in view, we are wonder- 
fully helped to run with patience the race set 
before us, to ''stretch every nerve, and press 
with vigor on." 

Immortality confers inexpressible dignity 
to our existence here. Man stretches his 
conceptions to include infinity. Just as space, 
broadened by Galileo, and time, lengthened 
by modem science, have expanded human 
thought, so eternity molds man to its own 
measure. He feels that he is too great to be 
cabined, cribbed, confined in strictly earthly 
standards. He demands scope, horizon, wide- 
ness, vastness for his expansion. He claims 
the illimitable as his proper sphere of growth. 
This, he says, is worthy of man, and other 
things being equal, must be chosen rather 
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than the limited, which dwarfs and crowds him 
down. Man feels himself overbrooded by an 
infinite mystery. This very conception is one 
proof of his infinitude. It evokes thought, 
and sobers him. He "dwells with grandeur, 
and loses convention." He aims to fetch his 
eye up to his Maker's style "and manners of 
the sky." He argues that there is so much 
divine in man that God must have been the 
Author of him. 

He sends his imagination untrammeled 
through furthest space. The firmament is 
not more majestic than he. The Pyramids, 
the Colosseum, the dome of St. Peter's, Lon- 
don, and New York, mountains, the ocean, 
the starry heavens — ^he is at home with them 
all, and transcends them all. By telegraph 
and telephone and rapid transit he is annihi- 
lating space, enlarging the walls of his dwell- 
ing-place, and making himself a citizen of the 
universe. The thought of "forever" imparts 
massiveness to an existence otherwise tran- 
sient and unsatisfying. Man's life is incorpo- 
rated into another order. A range is given it 
beyond the little stadium of time. 

There is no accusation that certain cliques 
of secularists and others are fonder of making 
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than that Christianity is a system of other- 
worldliness. The phrase, we think, was 
coined by George Eliot, to describe certain 
rather defective descriptions of Christianity in 
her day. But it can be definitely established 
that neither in its spirit nor practice was 
Christianity at any time a mere asceticism. 
Christ never laid down a program of world- 
shmming. His was a message of trust in 
God, of humility, of forgiveness of sin, and 
of mercy. He demanded the exercise of self- 
denial — but this is very far from scorning and 
spuming this earth and putting all the good 
in the world to come. Men were not to sur- 
render to mammon, care, and selfishness, but 
they were to be very much in this world, 
while not sharing its meaner ideals. Jesus 
himself, as all his deeds show — ^his life in the 
open, his constant fraternizing with the com- 
mon people, and his teaching, particularly his 
parables, drawn from common life---was in- 
tensely human. The kingdom of heaven or 
of God — his central thought — was not to be 
realized only in the future, the skies, and the 
disembodied state, but was to be built up here 
in time and on the earth. It would be well 
for certain agnostics, who are constantly talk- 
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ing of Christianity's otherworidliness and of 
its contempt and disregard for the real inter- 
ests of men on the earth, to remember that 
the universal prayer of the Church is, "Thy 
will be done, as in heaven so on earth. " And 
the definite teaching of the whole Bible is in 
line with St. Paul's word to Timothy, that 
religion is of service in all directions, carrying 
with it as it does a promise of Life, both here 
and hereafter. Indeed, it is as one has well 
said: 

"If Christianity has no goal to set be- 
fore this life, if it transfers everything to a 
Beyond, if it declares all earthly blessings to 
be valueless, and points exclusively to a 
world-shimning and contemplative life — it is 
an offense to all energetic, nay, ultimately, to 
all true natures; for such natures are certain 
that our faculties are given us to be employed, 
and that the earth is assigned to us to be cul- 
tivated and subdued." 

The popularity of Omar Khayydm is one 
of the signs of our times. He is epicurean and 
agnostic to the last degree, but refreshingly 
outspoken. Professor John F. Genung has 
written a little volume, in which he brings 
Omar and Ecclesiastes together. Omar's 
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frank delight in this life is a needful corrective 
to the course of those who put all of eternal 
life in the other worlds convert the future into 
an enemy of the present, and drift and dream, 
making no preparation for the other life. 
This life must be seen to have worth and sig- 
nificance, and eternity and glorified existence 
must be found even here. 

But people ''who cannot dispose of a day, 
on whose hands an hour hangs heavily, for 
some reason want existence to go on. But 
why should a vacuous existence want to go on 
counting its useless years indefinitely?" 
Ecclesiastes teaches that a man must ''rejoice 
in his works'* — in that something not only 
God's, but his own, and of all things in life 
most his own. The crown of things — ^that in 
which we can rejoice as our rest and final por- 
tion — must not be put beyond the sea, or 
beyond the grave, or somewhere else than 
just where we are. 

Men are to rejoice in work — in what the 
Creator has planned, and for which he has 
given them energy, ingenuity, inventive skill, 
endowment of order, adaptive art. Omar 
may direct our attention to the need of not 
jaeglecting this Jife in our visions of the iutur^ 
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life, but his do-nothing ideal is not very 
elevating: 

"A Book of Verses underneath the Bough, 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread— and Thou 

Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
O, Wilderness were Paradise enow!" 

"Think," says Professor Genung, **of im- 
mortal, God-created energies tapered down to 
this — a kind of a picnic fit for the sick or 

tired Omar's lazy rose-garden life 

can never minister joy to a soul in whom the 
Christ-spirit has stirred. Our age is in better 
business than making Persian idlers. It is a 
great thing, in these days, to find a worthy 
source of practical joy and to identify our 
whole life's talents and energies with it. 
Heaven becomes a present possession in such 

a portion as this Rejoice that in the 

present lies enfolded the seed of eternity, 
wanting only your soul's growth and maturing 
to burst into the glory of leaf and flower, and 
to bring forth fruit after its kind." 

It is a favorite charge of secularists against 
the church that the preachers are constantly 
admonishing the less fortunate men, caught 
in the toils of poverty, to endure and be 
patient and the future will make it all right; 
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and that the preachers content themselves 
with this sanctimoniousness, and do not seek 
to alleviate the discernible miseries of earth 
and to realize a heaven here instead of post- 
poning it to some f ar-oflf hereafter. 

There is little need of tarrying long over 
this insinuation. We have but to ask the 
question as to where the most helpers of men 
and contenders for justice are to be found — . 
in the camp of the secularists, who cut the 
nerve of philanthropy by taking man out of 
his relations with eternity and making him an 
insignificant being of little moment, a child 
of day worth little consideration, or in the 
churches, where man is regarded as a creature 
of infinite worth not only in regard to time, 
but in regard to eternity. Those who have 
held to immortality have not been the ones to 
ignore man's claims to justice, love, and 
assistance here upon the earth. The con- 
trary statement is a misrepresentation, con- 
tradicted by the most obvious, every-day facts 
of observation. 

Immortality invests man with a large and 
legitimate self-respect. With such a divine 
genealogy, with such a salvation, with such a 
revelation made him, with his very body a 
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shrine of the Holiest, with such a magnificent 
destiny put before him, he rightly concludes 
that he must not think of himself depre- 
ciatingly and meanly. Though physically, 
comparing his strength with that of the ele- 
ments, he may regard himself as ''a worm of 
the dust," spiritually he knows himself to be 
a son of God, a ''child of the King." His 
righteousness is not a filthy rag, but is from 
Christ and like Christ's. 

This sense of the infinite gives nobility to 
all the movements of life. It ought to save 
from incessant hurry and flustration. A man 
is to do all he well can here, but not with such 
painful intensity and eagerness as if he 
thought the work-day limited to a few brief, 
flying years. Rather, as Goethe said, he is 
to ** wheel with steady sway," 

"Like the star 
That shines afar, 
Without haste, 
And without rest." 

The man who believes that this life termi- 
nates all opportunity grows feverish and dis- 
tracted. But with his mind working like the 
engine of a great Atlantic liner, forging ahead 
with strong, steady strokes of the piston, the 
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Christian knows that life is not an excursion 
around a bay, but a voyage over an ocean 
without shores. Activity may be broken off 
abruptly^here, but he is confident that "trans- 
ported human worth shall bloom to profit 
otherwhere." There comes to him instinc- 
tively the correction of estimates relating to 
earthly holdings and honors. He is not con- 
temptuous of them; but their glory pales 
when held up beside the things of eternity. 
As by the music of the band the lagging sol- 
diers are wakened to a quickstep, so he is 
conscious of a tremendous inspiration flowing 
into his soul from the Elsewhere. He foresees 
the morning's joy that shall end the night of 
weeping, and listens meanwhile to the angels 
of Jesus singing "sweet fragments of the 
songs above. " Apelles painted well because 
he painted for eternity; and men live well 
while drinking the stimulants of great thoughts 
and hopes and futures and destinies which 
God has provided. 

Man is aided in his philosophy by the 
recognition that God is carrying out sublime 
purposes, working out problems which de- 
mand unimaginable cycles of time, and there- 
fore is not to be hastily judged by the unfinished 
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product. The units in his scheme are gener- 
ations, epochs, kingdoms, millenniums, and 
ages; and man and nature, society, history, 
and politics are all swept up into the stupen- 
dous scope of it. He that believeth shall not 
be in haste. 

Patience is part of the teaching of immor- 
tality. Doubtless, as we shall look back from 
the heights, our present disputes, misunder- 
standings, and troubles will seem insignificant. 
In the presence of the great realities they will 
be dwarfed to infinitesimal proportions. And 
while imdergoing our present sorrows and dis- 
appointments, we comfort ourselves by the 
thought that relief is not far off, and even 
though life should be a prolonged agony, it is 
more than offset by the joy of endless blessed- 
ness to come. And so we can endure, feeling 
that our present suffering is not worthy to be 
compared to the glory that shall be revealed 
in us. And while we look not at the things 
which are seen, and which are only tempo- 
rary, but at the things which are not seen and 
which are eternal, our worst afflictions do in- 
deed seem to be light, and are clearly per- 
ceived to be working out for us, more and 
more exceedingly, an eternal weight of glory. 
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This is a practical philosophy of grandeur and 
very different from philosophic stoicism. 

In bereavement the consolations of immor- 
tality save from despondency and melancholia, 
and make possible the continuance of labor, 
bravely, if sadly. Death receives its right 
interpretation, as not an oblivion, but "a 
sleep'*; and sleep is refreshment and recuper- 
ation. For the Christian the sting of death — 
the remembrance of sin and the remorse — ^is 
drawn. Death is, in Christ's words, "de- 
parture," going to be with the Father. We 
are delivered from the dead weight of oppres- 
sion and gloom that pressed down the ancients, 
and pursue our pilgrim-way, still singing, 
"We're going home, to die no more." 

There springs from the belief in immortal- 
ity a powerful impulse to self-denial. If there 
be no future, no undying spirit, men would 
lose one of the greatest incentives for living 
above the standards of the flesh. If the 
belief in immortality were discarded, all men 
might not say, "Let us eat and drink; for 
to-morrow we die." The world, with its ex- 
isting ideals of duty and conscience, is what 
Christianity, with its creed of immortality, 
has made it; and men would still be imder its 
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influence, even after it had been denied. 
Since materialism has never been a general 
creed, held by numbers of men for any length 
of time, no one can tell from history how it 
would operate, if universal. Doubtless, fu- 
ture or no future, duty would still be duty, 
and it would still remain true that, if only for 
this life, it is best to be noble and good. But 
there have been enough instances in the past, 
and there are sufficient confessions in the 
present, to indicate that, if men should come 
to think that life perished at the grave, selfish 
considerations would have a disproportionate 
advantage. Men would be tempted to say: 
If good and bad are alike blotted out, what is 
the use of struggling? Why renounce pleas- 
ures of sense? Why throw away life for a 
cause soon to be blotted out in oblivion? If 
at last humanity is to go out into extinction 
and oblivion, why make any great effort in its 
behalf? "Come on, therefore, let us enjoy 
the good things that are present. Let us 
crown ourselves with rosebuds before they be 
withered. Let none of us go without his part 
of our voluptuousness; let us leave tokens of 
our joyfulness in every place; for this is our 
portion, and our lot is this." 
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One can easily see how men gather cour- 
age from thinking on immortality. They have 
been taught not to fear them that kill the 
body, and after that have no more that they 
can do. The martyrs, with fire and dungeon 
before them, spake boldly, knowing that death 
was but their entrance into glory. 

Philanthropy, too, gathers large incentive 
from immortality. Every man has before 
him infinite possibilities. We need despair 
of none. For the sake not only of what any 
man, however humble, ignorant, or sinful, 
may become, not only in time, but also in the 
illimitable stretches of the future, we are to 
educate and Christianize him. Every man 
becomes the object of tenderness, sympathy, 
hope. It may be said that, if the race is to 
utterly perish in death, there is all the more 
reason for showing kindness now. But prac- 
tically human selfishness would prove too 
strong. It is because man is an immortal, 
and an injury done him is done an immortal 
being, that benevolence reigns. 

The final eflfect of immortality on the 
human soul is to purge it of evil, to assist it 
in living worthy of its vocation. He that hath 
the hope in him of being like Christ in the 
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future tries now to make himself pure — pure 
as Christ is. He that willeth to do his will 
shall know of the doctrine; and the man who 
would be assured of immortality must live on 
that h)rpothesis now. He who expects to 
dwell with saints must begin on earth the 
practice of sanctity. 

"Unless above himself man can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man.'' 

It is, as Aristotle says, when ''we think 
the thoughts of the immortals, and live in 
every act up to the noblest parts of us," that 
all our uncertainty gives place to a cahn and 
unwavering assurance. Out of the life of 
purity the conviction of the life of eternity is 
bom. Milton's dictum is to the point: '*He 
who would write a great poem must himself 
make his life a poem.'* If we would know 
immortality, we must live for it. 

"High thoughts! 

They visit us 
In moments when the soul is dim and darkened; 

They come to bless, 
After the vanities to which we hearkened; 
When weariness hath come upon the spirit — 
(Those hours of darkness which we all inherit) — 
Bursts there not through a glint of warm sunshine, 
A winged thought, which bids us not repine? 
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In joy and gladness, 

In mirth and sadness, 
Come signs and tokens; 

Life's angel brings, 

Upon its wings, 
Those bright communings 

The soul doth keep — 
Those thoughts of heaven, 

So pure and deepl'* 
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CHAPTER XII 

TENNYSON AND IMMORTALITY 

The deepest springs of the late laureate's 
inspiration doubtless lay in his profound reli- 
giousness. It had its roots in the Deity. 
The poet lived in a transition time of faith, 
when ancient creeds were rudely jarred by 
seemingly conflicting facts and theories of 
science and criticism. As his writings attest, 
he entered into the age-spirit, and felt pro- 
foundly its' movement. But through all he 
kept the faith. That faith was one fashioned 
on the broad but reverent interpretations of 
his life-long friend, Frederick Denison Mau- 
rice, but held to the great essentials of Chris- 
tianity. His sympathies were catholic, and 
there are kindly references in his letters to 
Wesleyans and Salvationists. Like Arthur 
Hallam, for whom he raised such an ever- 
during monument in verse, he "fought his 
doubts and gathered strength,'* and so came 
at last "to find a stronger faith his own." 
"It is hard," he writes, "to believe in God; 
»95 
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but it is harder not to believe.'' And again 
he exclaims, "What a mysteiy is the Chris- 
tian religion! It requires an act of faith to 
believe and accept it." Listening once to 
the magnificent chanting of the choristers in a 
great cathedral, he remarked, ''It is beautiful, 
but what empty and awful mockeiy if there 
were no God!" Such a faith as his was a 
direct inheritance from a godly father and 
mother, whose lives were spent in the service 
of the church. How affecting are these lines, 
written when the poet had attained the high- 
est peak of fame, by a loving mother to her 
"Dearest Ally": "My beloved child, when 
our heavenly Father summons us hence may 
we meet, and all that are dear to us, in that 
blessed state where sorrow is imknown, never 
more to be separated." 

Tennyson's knowledge and love of the 
Bible were exhaustive. His son says he was 
a student also of all notable books relating to 
the Bible, and of all the fundamental truths 
that underlie the great religions of the world. 
The majestic poetry of Job and Revelation 
stimulated his imagination, and one of his last 
requests was for the passages on love from 
St. John's writings. He had a measureless 
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admiration for the Sermon on the Mount, and 
he spoke of the parables as ''perfection be- 
yond compare." He who had written that 
"more things are wrought by prayer than 
this world dreams of," could not but judge of 
prayer as being ''the highest aspiration of the 
soul. " He claimed for Christianity a "divine 
morality," but even its morality alone was as 
powerless to redeem as other ethical systems. 
Christianity's "central figure is Christ." 
Readers of his greatest poem do not need to 
be told his estimate of the "strong Son of 
God, immortal Love." To all inquirers con- 
cerning his creed as to the Saviour, he an- 
swered that he had spoken in his writings. 

His witness to the great facts of the 
spiritual life is clear and constant. The writ- 
ing of the various "Idylls of the King" occu- ' 
pied most of his lifetime. What are these 
but immortal allegories, teaching the necessity 
of subduing the sensual, and the gradual 
emergence of the spiritual through all sin, 
remorse, conflict, and pain — the apotheosis 
of the world and the soul? 

But it is of this great man's testimony 
directly to immortality that I would write 
more particularly. In a period of profound- 
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est persona] grief from bereavement the writer 
can testify bow consoling and belpf ul, beyond 
expression, was the prayerful reading of the 
greatest threnody of the ages. It was Queen 
Victoria's statement to the poet that, in her 
deep sorrow, next to the Bible, "In Me- 
moriam'' had been the greatest comfort to 
her, and this, doubtless, would be the testi- 
mony of thousands. Certainly no epic ever 
written traverses so broadly or explores so 
deeply every question the soul can raise as to 
death or the hereafter. "The life after 
death," said Tennyson once, "Lightfoot and 
I agreed, is the cardinal point of Christianity. 
I believe that God reveals himself in every 
individual soul, and my idea of heaven is the 
perpetual ministry of one soul to another" — 
surely an exalted conception. In a manu- 
script note upon his poem on "Vastness," he 
wrote: "What matters anything in this world 
without full faith in the immortality of the 
soul and of love?" This faith he held de- 
spite every skeptical suggestion. He knew, 
indeed, that "nothing worthy proving could 
be proven," in any strictly mathematical 
sense, but he trusted the deepest instincts of 
life. 
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"The voices of the day 
Are heard across the voices of the dark." 

In his letters to her who was to share life 
with him so worthily — a rare and spiritual 
nature — are such utterances as these: "The 
far future has been my world always"; "The 
immortality of man, to which the cycles and 
the eons are a& hours and days"; "Through 
darkness and storm and weariness of mind 
and body is there built a passage for His 
created ones to the gates of life"; "In this 
vale of time the hills of time often shut out 
the mountains of eternity. ' ' He counted less 
of the sorrows of earth when he "caught a 
glimpse of the sorrowless eternity." In 
another place he writes: 

"Death's truer name 
Is 'Onward/ no discordance in the roll 
And march of that eternal harmony 
Whereto the worlds beat time." 

He had a peculiar faculty of projecting 
himself into the limitless, and seemingly to 
become a part of immensity by distinctly pro- 
nouncing his own name to himself when alone, 
throwing himself into a waking trance. Of 
such experiences he writes, "There are mo- 
ments when the flesh is nothing to me, when 
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I feel and know the flesh to be vision, God 
and the spiritual the only real and true." 
Perhaps others, too, can testify to something 
like this in their own experiences. His creed 
is one drawn from the solemn lessons of ex- 
perience: 

"My own dim life should teach me this^ 
That life shall live for evermore, 
Else earth is darlmess at the core, 
And dust and ashes all that is." 

He agreed with Goethe, who thought it a 
sign of weakness to lose faith in immortality, 
and who said, ''I hope I shall never be so 
weak-minded as to let my belief in a future 
life be torn from me.'* He writes of his 
friend, the poet Fitzgerald, whose death was 
a personal bereavement to him: 

"Past, in sleep, away 
By night, into the deeper night 1 
The deeper night? A clearer day." 

He saw and stated very clearly how all our 
conceptions of morality and the worth and 
obligations of all virtue are affected by the 
acceptance or rejection of existence beyond 
the grave: "Take the charm 'Forever' from 
them, and they crumble into dust.'* 

He was an intimate friend of Carlyle. 
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Many were the friendly discussions between 
them. In the closing years of his life Car- 
lyle's faith became very dim, and when 
Tennyson introduced the subject of immortal- 
ity, he blurted out: "Eh! Old Jewish rags! 
You must clear your mind of all that. Why 
should we ejcpect a hereafter? Your traveler 
comes to an inn and he takes his bed; it's 
only for one night, he leaves next day, and 
another man takes his place and sleeps in the 
bed he has vacated. ' ' To which Tennyson 
retorted: "Your traveler comes to his inn and 
lies down in his bed, and leaves the inn in the 
morning, and goes on his way rejoicing with 
the sure and certain hope that he is going 
somewhere, where he will sleep the next 
night." He had little use for the arguments 
of the Positivists, and got little satisfaction 
out of their anticipations of a purely subjective 
immortality. He would say: "According to 
astronomical and geological probabilities this 
great goddess Humanity, in a certain number 
of ages, will breathe her last gasp, and leave 
the earth without even a Comtist." 

His unswerving belief in continuous per- 
sonal existence comes out most clearly in 
many passages in letters of condolence written 
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to his friends. Here are some specimens of 
them: ''If faith mean anything at all, it is 
trusting to those instincts or feelings, or what- 
ever they may be called, which assure us of 
some life after this/' ''Is all this trouble of 
life worth undergoing if we only end in our 
own corpse-coffins at last? If you allow a 
God, and God allows this strong instinct and 
universal yearning for another life, surely that 
is, in a measure, a presumption of its truth." 
"Death is a separation for an hour, not an 
eternal fareweU. If it were not so, that 
which made us would seem too cruel a power 
to be worshiped, and could not be loved." 
"The dead lives, whatever the pseudo-savants 
say." "I think I can see, as far as one can 
see in this twilight, that the nobler nature 
does not pass from its individuality when it 
passes out of this one life." To the queen: 
"The multitude are loud, but they are silent. 
Yet the dead, though silent, may be more 
living than the living." The still-birth of his 
first child and the loss of his son Lionel, in 
his early manhood, were terrible wrenches to 
him, and he himself needed all the consolation 
he had given others. His brother Frederick, 
recently deceased, himself no mean poet, had 
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embraced Spiritualism, but Tennyson refused 
its evidences even while his heart cried out, 
as have countless thousands with him, 

"Ah, Christ, that it were possible 
For one short hour to see 
The souls we loved, that they might tell us 
What and where they be." 

He belonged to a famous metaphysical 
club, which embraced in its membership all 
shades of belief and denial. Scientific lead- 
ers like Herschel, Owen, Sedgwick, and 
Tyndall regarded him as a champion of 
science. Yet, from listening to these dis- 
cussions on metaphysics, he became convinced 
of the irrationality of pure materialism, while 
respecting the earnestness and lofty aims of 
many agnostics. 

He had a better faith than that of the Per- 
sian poet, Omar Kha)rydm, who pathetically 
says: 

"A moment's halt, a momentary taste 
Of being from the well amid the waste, 

And lo I the phantom caravan has reached 
The nothing it set out from— O make haste!" 

He never sang, like Swinburne, 

"That no life lives forever; 
That dead men rise up never"; 
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and that all there is, is 

"Only the sleep eternal 
In an eternal night." 

In his poems "Lucretius" and "Despair" 
he shows the logical outcome of epicurean and 
materialistic beliefs. Yet, strange as it may 
appear, when "In Memoriam" first appeared 
some clergymen pronounced it pantheistic, 
and others atheistic. To Tyndall he once 
said, "No evolutionist is able to explain the 
mind of man, or how any possible physiologi- 
cal change of tissue can produce conscious 
thought," a statement in which Tyndall him- 
self acquiesced. Talking once concerning the 
materialists, he said: "After all, what is mat- 
ter? I think it is merely the shadow of some- 
thing greater than itself, and which we poor, 
short-sighted creatures cannot see. If the 
rationalists are right, what is the meaning of 
all the mosques and temples and cathedrals 
spread and spreading over the face of the 
earth?" Once, when Lecky quoted approv- 
ingly some lines from "Lucretius," 

"Poor little life, that toddles half an hour, 
Crowned with a flower or two, and there an end," 

Tennyson said that his mind must be morbid. 
He agreed with the remark his friend Glad- 
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Stone made in this connection: "Let the 
scientific men stick to their science, and leave 
philosophy and religion to poets, philosophers, 
and theologians/' The queen in her journal 
wrote of one of the laureate's visits: ''He 
spoke with horror of the unbelievers and phil- 
osophers who would make you believe there 
was no other world, no immortality; who 
tried to explain all away in a miserable man- 
ner. We agreed that, were such a thing pos- 
sible, God, who is love, would be far more 
cruel than any hmnan being/' As against 
every materialistic dogma. Bishop Westcott 
writes that, ''When 'In Memoriam' appeared, 
I felt (as I feel, if possible, more strongly 
now) that the hope of man lies in the historic 
realization of the Gospel*'; and he commends 
the poet's "splendid faith (in the face of the 
frankest acknowledgment of every diflSculty) 
in the growing purpose of the smn of life and 
in the noble destiny of the individual man as 
he offers himself for the fulfillment of his 
little part." Professor Henry Sedgwick, 
though feeling that beliefs in God and immor- 
tality were vital to human well-being, confessed 
the skeptical attitude all his life. But he still 
realized that, with our freedom from the 
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Carlylean ** Hebrew old clothes," we were 
' 'brought face to face with atheistic science; 
the faith in God and immortality which we 
had been struggling to clear from superstition, 
suddenly seemed to be in the air." " 'In 
Memoriam' impresses the ineffaceable and 
ineradicable conviction that humanity will not 
and cannot acquiesce in a godless world.'' 
Men will continue to put trust in ''feelings 
which atheism outrages and agnosticism ig- 
nores." The historian Froude writes to the 
biographer: "I owe to yoiu- father the first 
serious reflections upon life and the nature of 
it which have followed me for more than fifty 
years. ' ' He thinks Teimyson, in one respect, 
relatively superior to Shakespeare, in that 
he "speaks the thoughts and speaks to 
the perplexities and misgivings of his own 
age." 

The poet did not judge harshly those in 
whom "faith and form" were "sundered in 
the night of fear" — men who parted with 
Christian dogmas while seeking to keep faith 
in goodness and humanity — ^but with what 
pathos he pleads: 

"Leave thou thy sister, when she prays. 
Her early heaven, her happy views." 
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And toward his life's close he speaks of an 
old laborer he met: ''He tells me that he is 
waiting for death, and is quite ready. What 
a sin it would be if any one were to disturb 
that old man's faith!" And elsewhere he 
remarks: ''Beware of breaking up the soil of 
any faith, when you have no better seed to 
sow." 

When the old poet lay dying, his lifelong 
friend Professor Benjamin Jowett, master of 
Balliol, wrote to Mrs. Tennyson: "I com- 
mend him to God, and would have him con- 
sider that he is passing into the invisible, of 
which all his life long he has been desirous to 
have a nearer view." To the physician at 
his bedside the venerable bard spoke one 
word, "Death?" and when the doctor inclined 
his head, said, simply, "That's well." His 
thought had been running in his last hours on 
the line of one of his noblest passages: 

"Fear not thou the hidden purpose 
Of that Power which alone is great. 
Nor the myriad world. His shadow. 
Nor the silent Opener of the Gate." 

It was on a svmamer's afternoon that w^ 
stood in long meditation, as will hundreds in 
the future, by that grave in Westminster 
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Abbey, near Chaucer's and Browning's, 
pondering over a great life and the vast sig- 
nificance of those solemn words, which are to 
stand forever at the close of Alfred Tenny- 
son's works: 

"Sunset and evening star 
And one dear call for me I 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I pat out to sea. 

''But such a tide as moving seems asleep. 
Too full for sound and foam. 
When that which drew from out the boundless deep 
Turns again home. 

'Twilight and evening bell 
And after that the dark! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark; 

"For though from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

HEAVEN AND HELL 

Jesus — in distinction from Mohammed, who 
dwells with particular description upon the 
delights of Paradise — does not give us specific 
information as to the location^ employments, 
or pleasures of heaven. So far from being a 
mystic dreamer, losing himself in ecstatic con- 
templation of the glories of the next world and 
forgetting the duties of this, he persistently 
kept the thought of his followers to their 
responsibilities in connection with earth's re- 
generation. His predominant thought — that 
which gave purpose to his whole mission — was 
expressed in the phrase, **The Kingdom of 
God," by which he evidently meant the rule 
of God in the minds and lives of men, in the 
social and political institutions of the world; 
it was to be the reconstruction of society upon 
the basis of Christian ethics. This was the 
great thought of Moses and the prophets 
whom he came to fulfill, and it is the thought 
of the final book of the Bible in which is 
an 
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given the picture of a new earth, wherein 
is a dty made holy; Jerusalem is seen com- 
ing down out of heaven from God; the taber- 
nacle of God is to be with men, and he 
shall dwell with them and they shall be his 
peoples. 

Heaven and hell, in the Christian scheme 
of thought, are to be interpreted in terms of 
character. Not that a definite location in 
God's universe may not be predicated of each, 
but that their condition of happiness or pain 
is determined, not so much by their location, 
as by the essential soul-nature of those who 
populate them. The kingdom of heaven, 
according to Christ, is not only amongst us — 
building itself up in the world about us — ^but 
within us as God, in his Spirit, is within us, 
and the higher individualism is the prime pre- 
requisite for any social salvation. 

We must correct the tendency which 
places spiritual realities in the future and in 
the distance. Heaven and hell are spiritual 
realities, and are here and now. Men are 
registered in their directories while on earth 
and in time. 

Christ said, "He that believeth hath ever- 
lasting life.'' Paul, before his death, spoke 
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of his citizenship in heaven. And Charles 

Wesley sings: 

" 'Twas a heaven below, 
My Redeemer to know." 

The kingdom comes not with observation, 
not with pomp and circumstance. The pure 
in heart see God. Virtue is its own reward. 
Good men find their heaven in the joy of con- 
scious rectitude — in the approving voice erf 
conscience. They long to reach 

"That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony* 
Enkindle generous ardor, feed pure love. 
Beget the smiles that have no cruelty." 

So heaven is constantly being realized in 
the passing away of the old and the coming of 
the new, in the cessation of abominations, in 
sweeter manners and purer laws, in growing 
charity and humanity. The Coming of the 
Son of Man is present and perpetual. We 
mistake when we literalize what was plainly 
intended for metaphorical language in the 
Scriptures. When we interpret the metaphor 
we do not get away from the true meaning, 
but to it. Metaphor is the natural language 
of the Orient, and the larger part of Jesus' 
teaching was in parables and in figures of 
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speech. Christ's apostles did not write for 
Concord philosophers — ^metaphysical treatises 
for a reflective age. They gave truth in pic- 
tures. 

Hence the necessity of interpreting the 
meaning of the golden-pavemented city, with 
its walls of precious stones, its gate of dia- 
mond, its rainbow, its river and tree of life, 
its thrones, robes, crowns and living creatures; 
also of getting at the inner meaning of 
Gehenna with its flames, the lake that bums 
with fire and brimstone, the fire that is not 
quenched, the undying worm, the uncooled 
tongue, the wrath of the Lamb, the place of 
outer darkness, the gnashing of teeth. 

That such language represents a great and 
real spiritual condition who can doubt? And 
as the mind reacts upon the flesh, the misery 
of the soul may well bring about a correlated 
misery of the body. Such considerations as 
these need pressing at this time. Formerly 
the subject of hell and its damnation consti- 
tuted the chief burden of discourse, as men 
were earnestly warned to flee from "the wrath 
to come." Now the theme is rarely pre- 
sented, even in evangelical pulpits, and has 
practically dropped out of preaching. The 
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very mention of hell is supposed to be vulgar 
and impolite, and excessively offensive to 
delicate ears. This "innocuous desuetude'* 
has had its effect upon the public. It is felt, 
if not reasoned, that hell no longer represents 
any reality, and is therefore no longer to be 
feared; that it is a piece of outgrown super- 
stition, of theological and priestly invention, 
that no reasonable man can accept to-day. 

Much of this attitude is to be accounted 
for by the prevalent presentations of the more 
amiable and pleasing aspects of the gospel — 
the doctrines of grace. We rejoice in this 
proclamation of the wideness of God's mercy, 
but if it be exclusive of all other aspects of 
the Divine government, then it becomes one- 
sided, conveying false impressions. The 
Fatherhood of God may be so exaggeratively 
and unsymmetrically presented that men will 
think him simply a great, good-humored 
Being, '*too good to damn anybody" (though 
he is not too good to make sinners suffer 
now), indulgent, soft, not too insistent; if so, 
men argue, there is no danger — everything 
will come out all right in the end I God will 
not be too particular! 

But there is enough, even outside of Rev- 
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elation — enough in common sense, ordinary 
reason, and observation — that should con- 
vince of the fallacy of such deduction. The 
reign of law, spiritual as well as natural, is 
abundantly provable. Infidels are fond of 
saying that they believe in consequences, but 
not in penalties. It is a distinction without a 
difference. Consequences are penalties. A 
man reaps what he sows. The divergences in 
the First Psalm between the righteous and the 
wicked are as true to-day in the United States 
as hundreds of years ago in old Judea. Judas 
must *'go to his own place.'* Can a man 
slide down the Matterhom, can he thrust his 
hand into the fire or riot in sin, without catas- 
trophe? He will not have to wait long to dis- 
cover. The consequences are not tardy in 
arriving. '*The gods have feet of wool, but 
hands of iron." Sin itself is part of its own 
penalty — its very presence in the soul — its 
leprosy, degradation. The natural punish- 
ment of a selfish life is to be shriveled; to be 
deprived of love and blessed companionships; 
to be compelled to association throughout 
eternity with one's own narrow, miserable, 
infinitesimally little and poor soul. 

Why should there be any necessity of 
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arguing about any future hell when the pres- 
ent and obvious hells are all around us? Any 
physician can tell you of plenty of men and 
women who are already in hell on account of 
their vices, and inebriate and insane asylums 
are full of them. The action of Divine retrib- 
utive law is automatic. It is its own judge 
and jury, sheriff, jailer, executioner. Our 
lives are phonographic records, and at last we 
shall be condemned out of our own mouths. 
Dante represented the licentious in purgatory 
blown about by a fierce wind, the gluttonous 
lying in filth like swine, murderers and t)n:ants 
plunged into rivers of boiling blood, the proud 
bearing heavy burdens, the envious with eye- 
lids sown together. He ''made the punish- 
ment fit the crime, ' ' and expressed the action 
of great universal spiritual laws. 

These laws are of no himian invention, the 
product of no caprice, no concoction of 
Church, priest, or theologian, the arbitrary 
ruling of no infinite tyrant. If a man walks 
over a precipice deliberately, it will make no 
difference whether he believes that the law of 
gravitation is ordained by God or not, he will 
come to grief just the same. The atheist can- 
not ignore the laws of nature if he would. 
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Healthy food, exerdsei bathing, nourish life; 
opiates, poisons, destroy life. These truths 
are not inventions, but discoveries. If a man 
thinks that by lying, idleness, drunkenness, 
licentiousness, he can stQl have a pleasurable 
existence in the future, let him try the experi- 
ment. Still, a few others have tried it before 
him without very good results. Even our 
statute laws, if they have any validity at all, 
are only transcripts of the eternal laws which 
express not simply what ought to be, but 
what is. Ignoring these universals in moral- 
ity, Rome reeled to her fall. Socrates based 
himself on these when he refuted the Sophists 
who attempted to show that virtues and vices 
were but names; that there were nothing but 
conventional distinctions between truth and 
lying, honesty and stealing. The Sophist 
philosophy is taught to-day by the IngersoU 
school. But facts are facts. Some sins go 
before unto judgment, carrying their punish- 
ment placarded on body and soul. Others 
follow after — selfishness, for instance — like 
some hidden inner cancer eating the life away 
unseen. But the end in either case is inevit- 
able and awful. The mills of the gods grind 
slow, but terribly siure. ''Are you afraid?" 
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Frankly, I must confess I am. When, in a 
big Imnber mill, I see a sign, **The saws are 
in motion," I do not generally put my hand 
on them to see if it is true. If any one should 
*'dare" or ''defy*' me to throw myself in front 
of the locomotive, or to jump from the roof 
of a skyscraper, I should have to admit that 
I was afraid, and did not propose to do it. I 
am afraid, too, that the soul that sinneth shall 
die. 

There is need of preaching the great retri- 
butions — the necessity of escaping what Jesus 
called the damnation or judgment of hell; to 
show the danger of worldliness as well as 
fleshliness; the necessity, for moralists, of a 
definite culture of spirituality; if there be no 
sowing to the spirit, then no spiritual harvest; 
the pain of loss, of separation from heavenly 
society, of being ''without," of "the outer 
darkness," of "eternal destruction from the 
face of the Lord." We are to show that 
heaven is a democratic place, where rich and 
poor, high and low, gather, but scarcely the 
bad as well as the good; that for the sinner, 
"the very joys of heaven would curdle into 
pain," and "its streets, thronged with multi- 
tudes of redeemed, would be only a solitude 
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of silence and anguish"; that every sinner 

excludes himself; if he is an outcast, he has 

cast himself out, is a soul-suicide; that "God 

created no man to be damned"; that man 

damns himself — ^is not cursed ' 'of my Father. * ' 

"Forever round the mercy-seat. 

The guiding lights of love shall bum; 
But what if, habit-bound, thy feet 
Shall lack the will to turn?" 

We need to demonstrate that character is 
destiny. A man is not damned for opinion's 
sake, as Mr. IngersoU was fond of making 
preachers say. The kingdom of heaven is 
within, and also ''myself am hell." The 
reprobated "carry their brimstone with 
them." "The present life is the future life, 
with eternity for the coeflScient." "The 
hereafter is the after here." Death does not 
change character. We know the punishment 
of sin in this life — the haunting ghosts of 
memory, the compunctions of conscience, the 
terror of remorse. Nothing would be more 
appalling, nothing less a proof of a Loving 
Ruler, than a universe in which men should 
be allowed to go on in selfishness and sin, and 
yet in blissful indifference and unconcern. 
''The Lord is just; he made the chain 
Which binds together sin and pain." 
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While these great warnings are being 
uttered, the souls of men should also be 
cheered with the prospects of eternal reward 
and bliss. 

The invigoration of the hope of the future 
and its blessedness comes to a magnificent 
expression in the outburst of St. Peter: 

"Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, who according to his great mercy begat us again 
unto a living hope by the [resurrection of Jesus Christ 
from the dead, unto an inheritance incorruptible and 
undefiled, and that fadeth not away, reserved in heaven 
for you, who by the power of God are guarded through 
faith unto a salvation ready to be revealed in the last 
time." 

Here we have the proclamation of a living, 
vital, energetic hope that is something better 
than a '* Great Perhaps." It has its source 
in God and his abundant mercy — the mercy 
of One who is not the God of the Deists or 
the ^'natural law" of the agnostic, but a 
Father — the Father :of Jesus. It is a hope 
that is based on character — on being begotten 
again, on regeneration through the Spirit; a 
hope that rises in the spiritual consciousness 
after there has been experienced the super- 
natural new birth. It is a hope made potent 
by the resurrection of Jesus — ^because he lives 
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we shall live also. It is an inheritance such 
as was Canaan for the Israelites. It is an 
inheritance incorruptible, imperishable, undy- 
ing, enduring, never to be spoiled or ruined. 
It is undefiled, unstained, unsoiled, unpolluted, 
chaste, inviolate. It is amaranthine — unfad- 
ing, unwithering, never wasting aw^y, never 
perishing and disappearing. It is superior to 
the law of changing seasons where bloom is 
succeeded by blight. Prepared from the be- 
ginning for those that love God, it is reserved, 
watched over, guarded, kept strictly in cus- 
tody by the divine care. The inheritance is 
kept for God's people and God's people are 
kept for their inheritance. Though, as were 
the early Christians, they may be exiled, and 
scattered abroad, they still have this inherit- 
ance which, in due time, shall be ''revealed,'* 
uncovered, brought to light, displayed in clear 
view. The culmination of the whole divine 
process is found in that ''salvation," realized 
indeed now, but to receive its great consum- 
mation in the future. 

Canon Knox-Little has shown the need of 
lifting up this hope in our times and before a 
world of struggling men, and we let him 
speak: 
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"As life goes on with most of us it becomes more 
evidently true than ever, in spite of all the real blessings 
of our civilized time, that the world is full of sorrow 

because it is full of sin 'Change and changes' 

are everywhere imminent, everywhere charged with 
trouble. We can still truly breast and be strong against 
life's accumulated trials only if the eye be fixed with a 
power to pierce intervening obstructions— fixed on that 
which no change can affect, no chance can transfigure — 
only if the eye be fixed on 'eternal things.' .... The 
world seems a vast prison-house; inexorable, unpit3ring, 
seem the rules of its progress. Onward roll the wheels 

of it^ chariots, crushing the generations of men 

Creatures of a day, with a few short years in which to 
rejoice, in which to sorrow, we seem in the grip of a 

grim necessity and hopeless of escape Think 

what it will be to us creatures of sense, children of time, 
victims of custom, slaves of habit, to live in conditions 
where these are utterly swept away ! Think how blessed 
if there be to us places and conditions where all that has 
been best and most beautiful, truest and most pure, all 
that is loftiest and most elevating, without danger of the 
depressing influence of sloth, without fear of our low 
views and earthly tendencies, shall be ours irrevocably 
and forever! . . . .What is this eternal principle but a 
very birth-spring of hope ? And what but hope is needed 
in a time of such accumulated influences which make for 
depression? And what treachery, what treason, can be 
more complete against our own high destiny and God's 
goodness, than the treachery of despondency or the 
treason of despair?" 
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CHAPTER XIV 
SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Immortality is a belief worthy of man. It 
gives dignity and infinitude to his being. By 
it he escapes from those views of life and 
destiny which cramp and imprison him, 
dwarf and narrow him. By it he gains large- 
ness, expansion, godlikeness. He feels that 
he is living in a universe of boundless possi^ 
bilities. Existence is not impoverished. 
There is no longer any sense of the utter 
futility of all things. 

His imagination glows with the thought 
that, being a son of God even now, with the 
divine life stirring within him, it still *'doth 
not yet appear" what he shall be. The 
psalmist has spoken of him as made a little 
lower than the angels and crowned with glory 
and honor. 

If that is prophecy rather than fulfillment 
— if all things are not yet put in subjec- 
tion under his feet — nevertheless he beholds 
Jesus ** crowned with glory and honor" and 

227 
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that victory and coronation are a prediction 
and promise of his own. 

Man has developed his body to be the per- 
fect mechanism of his spirit. St. Paul gives 
us hints of the capacity of the spiritual body 
as related to this: That which was sown in 
corruption is raised in incomiption; sown in 
dishonor is raised in glory; sown in weakness 
is raised in power. Free from infirmities, it 
shall run and not be weary, and its very being 
shall be a joy. How shall the mind of man 
develop! Who of us can imderstand how, in 
a few short years, a helpless babe can be 
writing as a Shakespeare? Man can fancy 
any of his faculties — intelligence, imagination, 
or will — carried up without limit. The better 
opportunities of the future allure him with 
their prospects of continuous culture and pro- 
gressive sanctification. Like the repentant 
malefactor he shall be with Christ **in Para- 
dise, '' and that blessed companionship will be 
perpetually educative. 

God is not through with men yet. He lias 
hardly finished his first drawing, and no one 
can tell what the completed painting will be. 
The lowest savage and the sorriest specimen 
of the slums may be brought out, after a long 
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time, to the splendor of magnificent manhood. 
Thus are religion and philanthropy nerved for 
their unflagging endeavors. 

In the light, too, of eternity, what are the 
trials which afiSict us here? The joy that 
shall follow the night of weeping awakens us 
to a throb of exultation. 

Speaking of them who reck little of the 
di^urbance oi time, because they gaze on 
eternity, a great preacher of to-day has said: 

"These are they for whom the grave may, indeed, 
have sadness, but over whom it cannot assert a sway of 
unconquerable gloom; for whom life is filled with ever- 
advancing experiences of blessedness, and for whom 
Death the destroyer has lost the power to dismay. Let 
us live for eternity. Let us look more steadily and con- 
stantly through what appears, to what shall always be." 

What a change is such a state of mind 
from that indicated l^ the burial inscriptions 
of the ancient Romans: *'To eternal sleep 1" 
* * To eternal rest! " * ' I was not and became ; 
I was and am no more. This much is true, 
whoever says otherwise does not speak the 
truth, for I shall not be!'* ''We all whom 
death has laid low are decaying bones and 
ashes, nothing else!'' ''I was naught and 
am naught. Thou who readest this, eat, 
dikik;, make meny, comel" ''So long 
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as I lived I gladly drank. Drink ye who 
live." 

Contrast such mocking despair with the 
optimistic faith of Phillips Brooks as he puts 
this question: ''Shall not the sculptor sleep 
one hundred times before the statue which he 
begins to-day is finished, and wake one hun- 
dred times more ready for his work, bringing 
with one hundred new mornings to his work 
the strength and the visions that have come 
to him in his slumbers?" Even Cicero, in 
the twilight of philosophic faith, said, "I con- 
sider this world as a place which nature never 
designed for my permanent abode; and I look 
upon my departure from it, not as being 
driven out of my habitation, but as leaving 
my inn." And Marcus Aurelius declares: 
"What springs from earth dissolves to earth 
again, and heaven-bom things fly to their 
native seat." The sublime confidence of 
Browning is strongly stated: 

"Though I stoop 
Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud. 
It is but for a time. I press God's lamp 
Close to my breast; its splendor, soon or late. 
Will pierce the gloom; I shall emerge somewhere." 

It is Plato, in that far-oflf time, who draws 
our thought out to the great moral implica- 
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tions of immortality. ''If the soul is really 
immortal," he says, ''what care should be 
taken of her, not only for this time only which 
we call living, but for all time. And the 
danger would seem to be awful if one neglect 
her." Men ought to realize the extent of 
their spirit's domain. There are great, fair 
stretches of the garden of the Lord in every 
man's nature unclaimed and untilled. The 
soul is pent up, given no chance. The tree 
has a flower-pot to grow in. The result is a 
Japanese dwarf-pine instead of a Virginia oak. 
Men do not realize their latent capacities. 
They possess the "promise and potency" of 
far more than they have. They restrict them- 
selves to some little moralisms, when the 
whole immense tract of unbounded spiritu- 
ality, with illimitable thoughts, emotions, and 
experiences; with depths of riches, both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God; with 
heights of love and grace; with an abundance 
above all we can ask or think; with advance- 
ments, illuminations, inspirations, strengthen- 
ings, salvations, consolations, eternal felicities 
and opportunities — is all lying before them. 
Like the chambered nautilus, man should 
ever leave the "past year's dwelling for the 
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new'' and build more spacious mansions for 
his soul. Glory, honor, and immortality are 
the reward of patient continuance in well- 
doing. We must make each day give some 
account of itself. We must buy up the time, 
become misers of opportunity, invest the old 
familiar tasks with new significance, turn life's 
water into wine. The heaven of our hope 
will not be attained by idle dreaming. It is 

"Built of tears and sacred flames, 
Of virtue reaching to its aims— 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing." 

Dr. George Gordon makes his plea for the 
acceptance of immortality in this wise: 

"The proof of our immortality is not complete; but 
the evidence for it is so great that it would be an outrage 
upon life not to honor it with credence. When we ask 
for trust here, we ask for no more than is demanded in 

almost all other departments of practical interest 

There is no'other adequate explanation of the universal- 
ity of the presence of the belief in immortality in the 
soul than the confession that it belongs to human faidi, 

and that it is here to stay Men are not allowed 

to rest in the notion that they are children of a day. 
They are pilgrims of eternity, with thoughts that wander 
through immensity and affections that raven with im- 
mortal hunger. They move upon lines that have no end, 
and when true to their humanity transcend time. They 
support their enthusiasms out of the Infinite, and their 
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work, well done, belongs to the universe. Thus faith in 
immortality lives in the better thought, in the nobler 
purpose, and in the loftier work of the world; lives on 
intrenched in the structure of man's being, surviving 
fear and doubt and open denial, and holding its place in 
human consciousness against the philosophies that 
preach the perishableness of the soul as securely as the 
great fort at the Pillars of Hercules." 

May it be the blessed experience of us each 
to repeat to ourselves by and by the sentiment 
that Paul Hamilton Ha)nie has phrased in 
some noble lines, entitled "In Harbor": 

"I know it is over, over, 

I know it is over at last I 
Down sail I the sheathed anchor uncover 

For the stress of the voyage has passed; 
Life, like a tempest of ocean. 

Hath outbreathed its ultimate blast; 
There's but a faint sobbing seaward. 
While the calm of the tide deepens leeward; 
And behold I like the welcoming quiver 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 

Those lights in the harbor at last, 

The heavenly harbor at lastl" 
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